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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_—@——_. 

UMOURS are coming in from Sofia of an approaching 
R movement for the fusion of the two Bulgarias. It is 
stated that delegates from Bulgaria and East Roumelia have 
met, and have agreed to hold themselves in readiness for a 
signal; that 16,000 rifles have been distributed, and that 
Bulgaria has lent East Roumelia £40,000. It is also as- 
serted that Prince Alexander has declared the situation unen- 
durable, and that either he must supersede Aleko Pasha, or 
Aleko Pasha must supersede him. All these stories, except 
that of the loan, lack confirmation ; but it is possible that should 
Greece be compelled to declare war to obtain her territories, 
Bulgaria may seize her opportunity. With Greece, Bulgaria, 
Eastern Roumelia, and Montenegro in the field, and Macedonia 
in insurrection, the Porte would be hardly pressed, more espe- 
cially if the Italian Volunteers began to swarm across the 
Adriatic. It is believed that fear of a combined movement of 
this kind has had its effect in inducing the Porte to hint that it 
may yet cede Jannina without fighting. It is quite possible 
that the Pashas, who are hopeless about Europe, may witness 
the union of the Principalities without resistance. They are 
confident that, united or separate, they can obtain no cash from 
them, and they want the revenue, which, according to the Times 
Correspondent, is coming in pretty freely from Asia, for other 
purposes than war. They will be the more inclined to peace, 
because the Powers will not be inclined to see the Eastern Ques- 
tion reopened, in order to prevent an arrangement which has 
been inevitable from the first. The only thing to be regretted 
is that Bulgaria will not have a port on the Augean, which would 
enable Great Britain to act as her protector against Russia. 


It is officially announced that Sir John Strachey, the Finau- 
cial Member of the Viceroy’s Council, has resigned ; and that 
Major Evelyn Baring, now English Controller in Egypt, has 
been appointed to succeed him. The question of Sir John 
Strachey’s success or failure as,a financier, which is in India 
the most “burning” of all party questions, cannot be de- 
bated here; but we may say that, holding him to have been one 
of the ablest of Indian officers, something more than an 
able administrator, we find it impossible to believe in his finance. 
He may have been only unlucky, but there are kinds of ill- 
luck which involve failure. Major Baring we ourselves sug- 
gested for the post. He has had a varied experience, both in 
India and Egypt; he is declared by a sort of European con- 
Sensus to be exceptionally competent on questions of mixed 
European and Oriental finance; and the range of choice was 
exceedingly limited. The Home Government has always exer- 
cised a certain arbitrary power of selection to this office, and 
though they have not been by any means strikingly successful, 
they have, we believe, in this instance made a wise choice. 
Major Baring has nothing to learn, having acquired the re- 
quite knowledge under Lord Northbrook; he is a man who 
an face unpopularity, and he has succeeded in a post of excep- 





tional difficulty of the same kind. There is no corruption to be 
put down in India; but the passive resistance from circum- 
stances, from the Services, and above all, from the Military 
Authorities in England, would tax Mr. Gladstone. 





“The old order changes,” but as yet does not yield place to 
new. Through the unwisdom of the hour, the House of 
Commons has passed into eclipse within the shadow of Mr. 
Bradlaugh ; and for the last week, that ominous impersonation 
of a formless iconoclasm has predominated over all the greater 
issues of British politics. On Monday, Mr. Labouchere moved 
that Mr. Bradlaugh be admitted to make an affirmation instead 
of the oath required by law, arguing that the statutory direc- 
tion that the affirmation might be taken by Quakers and 
“any other person for the time being by law appointed 
to make a solemn declaration, instead of taking an oath,” 
clearly applied to Mr. Bradlaugh, since he had been allowed 
by the Judges to take such an affirmation in a Court of Justice, 
instead of the oath. Mr. C. MacLaren seconded the motion, 
whereupon Sir Hardinge Giffard moved the amendment that, 
having regard to the reports and proceedings of the two Select 
Committees, Mr. Bradlaugh should not be permitted either to 
take the oath or to affirm. He contended specially that the 
affirmation was provided only for those who could “solemnly, 
sincerely, and truly affirm and declare that the taking of any 
oath was, according to their religious belief, unlawful;” and 
that Mr. Bradlaugh, who was prepared to take the oath, if 
necessary, could not be classed among such persons. Sir H. 
Giffard, however, said that every one, except Mr. Bradlaugh, re- 
gretted that the question had ever been raised; that he and 
all his friends would have been only too glad to let Mr. Brad- 
laugh take the oath, however little in his mouth it might 
have meant, and however litile they might have known that it 
meant, if only he had not expressly called the attention of the 
House to his repudiation of the natural meaning of the words. 
The House would have been too glad to wink at an unreal oath, 
which it knew to be unreal, without questioning it,—if Mr. 
Bradlaugh had but been willing to be winked at. 


Mr. Bright, in a very eloquent speech, in which he re- 
marked on the hollowness with which the oath was often 
taken, made a passionate appeal for liberty of conscience, 
and declaring that the working-classes attached as little value 
to the dogmas of Christianity as “the upper classes did to the 
practice of that religion,’ protested against the attempt to 
create a new religious test which would be no help to religion ; 
and Mr. Stanhope closed the debate by an indignant protest 
against Mr. Bright’s want of charity and Christianity in 
charging hollow practices on Members of the House, and 
indifference to practical Christianity on the upper classes of 
England. 





On Tuesday, Mr. Newdegate having resumed the adjourned 
debate in a rambling tirade against atheists, whom he tried to 
show that Napoleon Bonaparte had found it necessary to put 
down, Mr. Gladstone, in a very powerful speech, which leaned 
more to the side of Mr. Bradlaugh’s being permitted to take 
the oath than to the substitution of the affirmation, warned the 
House of the consequences of entering on a struggle with the 
Constituencies, as they did in the Wilkes case,—a struggle in 
which they were sure to be worsted sooner or later, and declared 
emphatically against the attempt, after abolishing the Chure)h 
test, and the Christian test, to cling to a dogmatic test on the 
basis of abstract theism, which would not keep out, as they 
knew, Agnostics, Pantheists, or even Positivists, and could only 
exclude those who chose to reiterate their opinions in the House 
of Commons, even though the opinions not so reiterated were 
notorious to all the world. Mr. Sullivan and Mr. Synan, 
speaking for the Catholics, insisted on the necessity for keeping 
a test of Theism,—at all events, while Atheists were so few,—a 
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position of melancholy imbecility ; and Mr. Childers, analysing 
the view of each Committee, showed that both contained a 
majority in favour of enabling Mr. Bradlaugh to take his seat 
in one way or the other, though they were far from confident 
about the true method. 


Mr. Daly said that, as a Catholic, he shrank from 
contact with Mr. Bradlaugh, and could not permit the 
relief given to Catholics to be compared to that demanded 
for “an isolated atheist; and Sir S. Northcote concluded the 
debate, declaring that to turn the question over to a Court of 
law would lower the dignity of Parliament, and that the recom- 
mendation of the second Committee was a mere attempt to 
get round an awkward corner in an illegitimate way. The 
amendment of Sir Hardinge Giffard was carried by 275 votes; 
against 230,in a House of 510 Members (including the four 
Tellers and the Speaker). There were twenty Members who 
paired, bringing up the number of Members present to 530. 
But at least 100 Members must have intentionally stayed away, 
lacking the courage either to vote for an atheist or to vote for a 
new religious test. 


On Wednesday, a great “ scene” took place in the House of 
Commons. Mr. Bradlaugh, having been informed of the pur- 
port of the resolution carried on the previous day in the House 
of Commons, requested, through Mr. Labouchere, the other 
Member for Northampton, to be heard at the Bar of the House 
in criticism of the course proposed, and was so heard. He 
delivered a speech of very effective declamation against 
the proposal to debar him from entering on the duties 
imposed by his constituency, and imposed on him lawfully, since 
no legal disqualification had ever been so much as suggested. 
He had thought the affirmation the form most in consonance with 
his principles and his conscience, and therefore had asked to be 
allowed to affirm; and now he was to be punished for that very 
natural and reasonable course, by being told that as he was not 
one of the class allowed to affirm, and as he had himself suggested 
objections to his taking the oath, he should not be allowed to 
take either, and could not therefore serve his constituents in 
Parliament. It was to the credit of his honour and veracity, 
he maintained, that he utterly repudiated pretending to a belief 
which he did not share; and if the affirmation were not applic- 
able in his case, the House had no right to stand in the way of 
his taking the oath which the law required him to take, and 
which, though he would have preferred the affirmation, he had 
no overwhelming objection to take. If he held opinions which 
deserved punishment, let the law punish him, If the law could 
not punish him, the House had no right to do so. He appealed 
to the House of Commons to give him the justice which he had 
no doubt the Judges on the other side of Westminster Hall 
would grant, if he appealed to them. Mr. Bradlaugh’s voice is 
fine, and the speech produced considerable effect on the crowded 
House, though the applause was faint. 


t produced, however, of course, no effect on the resolve of 
the House. The Speaker communicated to Mr. Bradlaugh that 
the House was not inclined, in consequence of anything it had 
neard, to modify its resolution, as previously communicated to 
him, not to permit him to take either the oath or the affirmation ; 
nd Mr. Bradlaugh, insisting on his right to take the oath, and 
refusing to withdraw at the Speaker’s bidding, he was ordered 
into custody, on the motion of Sir 8. Northcote, by a majority 
of 274 against 7. On Thursday, Sir 8. Northcote,—perhaps 
aware that he was committing a blunder in making a martyr of 
Mr. Bradlaugh,—moved for his discharge, and we do not yet 
know whether Mr. Bradlaugh will resist the Speaker’s orders 
again. Anyhow, he will sit like a nightmare on the House 
of Commons. They cannot expel him till he has been permitted 
to take his seat. ‘The true course is now to pass a Bill legalis- 
ing the affirmation of atheists and agnostics. But will either 
ifouse pass such a Bill? And even if the Commons pass it, 
would the Lords? ‘There is an ‘insane desire to confer on 
avowed atheists the glory of political martyrdom. 





Yesterday week, through a curious and factious manoeuvre 

? the Duke of Richmond’s, an addresss to the Crown, moved 
vy Lord Norton, was carried in the House of Lords, by 98 votes 
against 50, praying her Majesty to direct that the fourth schedule 
E itted from the new Education Code,—the object being to 





prevent the higher instruction given in a few schools to a 
jew pupils in extra subjects, like mathematics, mechanics, the 


structure of the human body, Latin, French, and German, We 





have said enough elsewhere of the folly of the Peers 


trying to roll back the Education movement, because go o 
of them,—the Duke of Somerset, for instance,—prefer tocar 


ance in the Lower Orders. But here we may add that th 
Duke of Richmond’s course in supporting Lord Norton wh . 
on the last occasion, only a week or two ago, he very ore oie 
resisted Lord Norton, was quite unworthy of. him yn 
Duke’s pretext was that Lord Spencer had not adopted all 
the limitations which the Duke had proposed, and id 
he had remained in office—would have been adopted, on the in 
struction to be given in these higher subjects. But Lord Spencer 
said on the occasion of the earlier debate that he could not 
propose, without full consideration, any changes of a nature 
to give rise to controversy; and in spite of this ver 
reasonable declaration, the Duke of Richmond, who re 
that many of his proposed changes had given rise to hot contro. 
versy, then supported Lord Spencer. None the less, when the 
Duke found that Lord Spencer had not adopted all these 
changes,—some of them regarded as most objectionable by very 
powerful School Boards,—he supported Lord Norton’s amend. 
ment, striking out all the extra subjects which the Duke himsel{ 
had sanctioned during the whole of his administration, and had 
intended, with a few limitations,—some of them vehemently 
objected to in the country,—to sanction for the future. Cay 
we imagine an ex-Minister seizing with more indecent avidity 
on the chance of inflicting a defeat on his adversaries 2 





A rumour is abroad that the rank of full General bestowed 
on Sir Garnet Wolseley by Royal Warrant, when he was sent 
out to supersede Lord Chelmsford in South Africa, is not to be 
confirmed. We cannot credit the rumour. The Warrant in 
such cases permits the rank to be made permanent, ‘‘if in such 
temporary command” the appointed General “ shall have cor- 
ducted himself to our satisfaction for five years in time of 
peace, or for any shorter period in the field in time of war.” Of 
course, there is a constitutional rule that no man can claim as 
of right any recognition whatever of military services; but we 
have never heard of a case in which a General who has carried 
a campaign to a successful issue in a special rank, has not been 
confirmed in that rank. Apart from the fact that Ulundi 
was won by the adoption (with ludicrous exaggeration) of Sir 
G. Wolseley’s own tactics, his prompt dealing with the difficul- 
ties in Zululand left by Lord Chelmsford’s reckless retreat, and 
his brilliant feat of arms in the Sekukuni campaign—taking in 
forty minutes a stronghold which had defied attack for years, 
and which Boers, natives, and English alike asserted to be im- 
pregnable—entitle him to a confirmation of rank which hes 
been uniformly given for very inferior service. 


The Democrats of the Union held their Convention at Cir- 
cinnati on the 23rd inst., and settled their business very rapidly. 
The managers ,had evidently thrown Mr. Tilden over from the 
first, that gentleman, in spite of his claims and his large exper- 
diture, never obtaining more than 60 votes. General Hancock 
was from the first well in front, and at each ballot some fresh 
State adhered to him, until at last he received 705 votes, 
Mr. Hendricks 30, Mr. Bayard two, and Mr. Tilden one. 
The nomination was then made unanimous. General W. &. 
Hancock was trained at West Point, entered the Regular Army, 
obtained a Major-General’s commission during the war, and 
commanded in the great victory of Gettysburg. He is a 
Pennyslvanian, and holds the idea of the War Democrats that 
it was necessary to crush the rebellion, but that each Southern 
State should afterwards have been left to manage its own popu- 
lation for itself. His election would not restore slavery, but it 
would, we fear, virtually disfranchise the negroes. 

The French have advanced to the relief of Indian finance, 
It struck some Parisian speculators that if the Rupee loans 
were made loans with coupons, they might be popular in Pari-, 
as they yield at the average of exchange more than four per 
cent. ‘The Indian Government consented to have coupors 
affixed to the bonds, and the Comptoir d’Escompte de Paris 
and a Syndicate of speculators tendered for the whole loan of 
two and a half millions just offered in Caleutta at 45 per cen’. 
They offered Rs. 103 3 annas, and received the whole, except 
500 rupees, which some whimsical native had asked for at 
Rs.110 Lanna. The bonds have since gone up to 105, and if they 
are popular in Paris, the relief to the Indian Treasury, which 
can then borrow large sums in India itself, will be consider- 
able. It is quite possible they may be popular, the smaller 
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ch rentiers not being so annoyed by fluctuations in the rate 
ean owing to the exchange as English investors are. 
0 

When will 
an “ outing “ 


the English get rid of their notion that to enjoy 
’ people must be collected in such crowds that they 
have no space to move, that means of conveyance fail, and that 
feeding is a matter for commissary-generals? Some kind 
: Je have induced the Archbishop of Canterbury to lend his 
ae at Lambeth for a treat to Sunday-school children, and 
accordingly asked 20,000 of them on July 3rd. They will 
converge on the gardens from all quarters, but they must all 
return from a single centre, and the means of conveyance will 
‘nevitably break down. They must, as “A London Vicar ” 
siee out, be eight hours on foot, it will be most difficult to 
ce them anything to drink, and to save the gardens from de- 
alia the regulations must be most strict. Indeed, we are told 
the unhappy children, most of them girls from twelve to fifteen, 
must perforce be directed, when they have arrived, to stay as much 
as possible in their assigned places till the “march past,” when 
they are all to keep step and turn their eyes one way. W hat is 
the idea of so absurd a treat? The enjoyment of the children ? 
They would have ten times as much enjoyment if sent in twenty 
directions to twenty places. Or the glorification of the teachers ? 
They would be much more glorified, if the Archbishop would 
give them a picnic and a speech. ‘There is sure to be a cata- 
strophe of some sort, with such unmanageable crowds of tired 
babies; and Dr. Tait, who is kindness itself, will never forgive 
himself for his permission. 


The news of the week from Berlin is not very distinct, but it 
is, on the whole, favourable to a settlement of the Greek ques- 
tion. It seems certain that five of the six Powers have agreed 
to the boundary suggested by the French,—that is, roughly, 
the 40th parallel,—and that their award will be given without 
unnecessary delay. This arrangement gives Jannina to Greece, 
It seems also certain that the Powers, though anxiously avoid- 
ing any appearance of coercion, and particularly any announce- 
ment of a method of coercion, are aware that their decree will 
be executed without too much trouble. According to a very 
late report, the Porte will give way, under “ financial pressure,” 
but it is not easy to see how that will be applied. The Greek 
Government, however, seems confident, the combined Powers 
can have no intention of appearing ridiculous, and in the huge 
cesspool of Constantinople it is quite possible that influences 
are at work of which the West sees little. Money and threats 
may be applied at once. The only point clear, however, is 
that no disputes have arisen at Berlin, and that there is no 
idea there of successful Turkish resistance to the decision. 





M. de Freycinet and his Cabinet have executed a volteface 
about the Amnesty, M. Gambetta having made it a condition of 
his support. The French Premier therefore proposed it to the 
Chamber on Monday, declaring that the measure which he 
opposed in February had become, owing to the profound quiet 
of the country, “opportune” in June. M. Gambetta, who now 
rarely speaks, supported him, in a speech of striking power and 
dignity, in which he ventured to say “that he was not above the 
Government,” but that he held the amnesty necessary “to putan 
end to shameless recriminations as to the civil war.” There must 
be an oblivion cast over the Commune before the General Elec- 
tion, fifteen months hence. No one would say the amnesty should 
never come, and it ought to come now, for the country, if not 
unanimous for it, was weary of the repetition of the subject. 
France is not an island, but the esteem of the Monarchies has 
been won by her order, and “the amnesty no longer terrifies 
Europe.” The work of ten years ought to be closed. The Con- 
servative and Extremist journals condemn this speech as dicta- 
torial, but the Chamber, in a burst of enthusiasm, voted the 
Amnesty by 312 to 136. It is understood that the majority in 
the Senate will be nearly as great, but that an amendment will 
be carried excepting men guilty of assassination, and perhaps 
incendiarism, though the latter crime includes many of the 
condemned. 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson carried his resolution in favour of “ local 
option,”—i.e., granting to municipal and rural districts power 
to control in some way the number of licences for the sale of 
alcoholic liquors within that district,—yesterday week, by a 
majority of 26 (229 against 203). Mr. Gladstone was not 
unfavourable to the principle, but as he saw at present no way 
of so carrying it into practice as to provide the proper com- 
pensation for the licensed victuallers whose licences might be 





forfeited under a popular vote, he was not prepared to support 
it. He objected to committing the House to abstract resolu- 
tions, except when action could at once be taken on them, as in 
the case of his Irish Church resolutions in 1868, which he at 
once followed up by a suspensory Bill. 





In the accession of Mr. John Morley, the editor of the Pall 
Mall Gazette, to the journalists of the day, the Press of this 
country has gained much, and the Liberal Press has drawn 
a prize. The terse and trenchant articles in which, ‘day 
after day, he has dealt with the Bradlaugh case, for 
instance, as well as with the general condition of the House 
of Commons, furnish a very remarkable contrast to the 
hesitating, hedging, and even flabby attempts to make 
public opinion on the subject more flaccid than it natur- 
ally is, to which we have been lately too much accustomed 
from the leading journal. There will be subjects, we cannot 
doubt, on which we shall differ widely from Mr. Morley, and 
we may have perhaps even to regret his force and fire, were it not 
that all really strong writing matures the public opinion to 
which it is opposed, almost as much as it does that which it 
represents. At all events, brilliant journalists are not now so 
plentiful, that the accession of such a pen as Mr. John Morley’s 
to the Liberal ranks can be regarded as anything less than an 
event of the first interest. 


The Burials Bill passed its third reading in the House of 
Lords on Thursday, after a rather brilliant speech from the 
Bishop of Peterborough, who wisely reserved his irritation till 
it was too late to injure the Bill; and an attack also from Lord 
Beaconsfield, who, with equal prudence, had reserved his fire in 
like manner. Lord Beaconsfield thought that the Burials Act 
in Ireland had done no harm, because the Catholics have good- 
taste,—too much good-taste to covet the ugly Protestant build- 
ings, where there is no fear of their seeing any manifestation of 
“the beauty of holiness.” But in England, the acquisition of 
the churchyards would lead to the coveting of the churches, 
which ave beautiful. He himself wished to see all Church- 
yards shut up, and sanitary interests advanced by the universal 
opening of proper cemeteries. That is, as Lord Granville 
says, Lord Beaconsfield would shut up about 12,000 Church- 
yards, and impose rates without limit on populations already 
supplied with provision for burial quite as good as any the 
ratepayers could substitute ! 


The Archbishop of York, whose letter has reached us too late 
for insertion, thinks that we misrepresented in our last issue 
the effect of his amendment on the Burials Bill. Mr. Osborne 
Morgan’s Bill, he says, did not touch the consecrated ground in 
cemeteries, or indeed cemeteries at all. His own amendment only 
consigns the Dissenter to the unconsecrated ground where there 
is no Churchyard open, and where the cemetery contains both con- 
secrated and unconsecrated ground. Exactly. But why forbid 
the Dissenter, whose family is buried in consecrated ground, 
and whose friends wish him to lie with them, to be buried there 
with his own service? You destroy all the grace of the 
concession, apparently for no other purpose than that of seem- 
ing ungracious. 

Guy’s Hospital is, we hope, likely to quiet down. At all 
events, the House Surgeon and House Physician, who not only 
joined in the émeute got up to hiss the Treasurer last week, but 
boasted in a letter to the papers of what they had done, 
have apologised for their letter as improper, and have 
been allowed to take up their duties again. We trust that this 
indicates also a disposition on the part of the medical staff to 
adopt a more conciliatory policy. Whatever mistakes have 
been made, there is no manner of doubt that the Treasurer 
chose in Miss Burt, the present matron, a most capable and 
admirable successor to the matron who resigned ; nor is there 
any doubt that Miss Burt is entirely willing and ready to co- 
operate heartily with the medical staff, and to recognise their 
right to dictate entirely the treatment of the patients, if they, 
too, are ready to co-operate with her. The Medical Superin- 
tendent himself now finds the hospital patients under admirable 
regulations as regards the nursing, and sees the improvement in 
every ward. If, then, the medical staff cannot work well with 
such a matron under them, they will lose the confidence ef 
the public, lose students, and perhaps permanently lower 
the reputation of one of the most celebrated of the London 
Hospitals, 


Consols were on Friday 98} to 983. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_>———__ 


THE BRADLAUGH CHAOS. 


‘HE House of Commons never shows to worse advantage 
than when it finds itself in the presence of new forces 
of which it does not know how to estimate the significance and 
force. Only the other day it was in utter bewilderment when 
Mr. O'Donnell chose to disregard the appeal of the Speaker, 
and to use the motion for the adjournment of the House for 
the purpose of improvising a new attack on a foreign Ambas- 
sador. The Prime Minister met the crisis in the only way in 
which it could be met; but the House, equally alarmed at the 
unprecedented aggression and the unprecedented suggestion 
for suppressing it, underwent a succession of convulsion-fits, 
from which it only recovered after the retreat of the 
offender. It is still worse now with Mr. Bradlaugh. The 
House sees a very repelling form of Atheism looming darkly 
upon it, and is utterly bewildered how to deal with it, 
in relation to its own ancient and decent forms. It 
has not the courage to leave the matter to the courts of 
justice, and declare itself unequal to act as a judicial body, 
which is what it would have been far the wisest thing for it to 
do. It cannot endure to admit either that a form of escape 
devised for religious scruples should be applied to the case 
of what it regards as irreligious scruples, or that the dignity 
of the Assembly is consistent with its witnessing an oath 
which is an oath only in form, and leaving the adjudica- 
tion upon that oath to the Courts of Law. It cannot bear 
not to assume authority in the matter, and it does not know 
how to assume authority with good effect. It has undertaken 
to refuse to Mr. Bradlaugh both the oath and the affirmation, 
and now it may probably be saddled with Mr. Bradlaugh as a 
prisoner,—a prisoner most difficult to deal with. Indeed, 
unless Mr. Bradlaugh betakes himself to the Courts, and aban- 
dons the idea of resisting the order of the House of Commons, 
it may very possibly be employed all the rest of the Session 
in first making Mr. Bradlaugh prisoner, and then trying to 
get rid of him. All the debates have shown how full of per- 
plexity and of formless prejudice irrelevant to the issue, the 
House hasbeen. It has mixed up personal and moral questions 
with legal and social questions in the most helpless and dis- 
creditable manner. 


If the question raised by Mr. Braciaugh had been raised, as 
it well might have been, by the late Mr. J. S. Mill, there is 
no manner of doubt how it would have been decided. Mr. 
Mill would probably have been allowed to affirm if he wished, 
or to take the oath if he wished, and certainly would not have 
been excluded from Parliament, even in consequence of the 
open avowal of such views as he held, and as were deliber- 
ately published by his relatives after his death. Even in 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s case, as Mr. Childers showed, neither Com- 
mittee contained a majority against Mr. Bradlaugh’s being 
allowed to take his seat in the House. The first contained 
a majority against his being allowed to make an affirma- 
tion, but in favour of admitting him either by the one door or 
the other ; the second had a majority in favour of permitting 
him to make the affirmation, and then getting the legality of 
his affirmation tested by the High Court of Justice. The 
majority of both Committees alike shrank from refusing point- 
blank to the representative of Northampton his right to take 
his seat in the House, though one of them bolted one door of 
approach against him, and the other of them, after shooting 
back the bolt of the door in question, carefully bolted the 
other one. Neither Committee, however, ventured to repel 
him altogether. But what neither Committee dared to do, 
the House, in its personal prejudice against him,—a personal 
prejudice which was perhaps just, but which had no bearing 
whatever on the issue before the House,—did. Member after 
Member plainly admitted that as Mr. Bradlaugh had given 
them a chance of challenging his right to sit amongst them, 
they would avail themselves of the chance, because they dis- 
approved and abhorred many of his views. There was no 
attempt to disguise, on the part of numbers of the speakers, 
that they were not even thinking of the question of legal 
right, but were bent on assuming the power to rid themselves 
of a colleague of whom they were ashamed. Alderman 
Fowler, for instance, stated openly that “if a man did not 
believe in God and a future state, he was not likely to be 
aman of high moral character ;” as if it were competent to 
any one to urge that because a man was “not likely to be 
a man of high moral character,” he should not sit for a 
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constituency which had returned him by a valid election 


Mr. Sullivan and Mr. Synan both contended that Atheist 

8 
ought to be excluded so long as they were few, but that s 
soon as they became numerous,—which the House is doin its 
best to make them,—it would be quite necessary to pai 
their demand to be relieved from such a test. Mr. A. Moore 
put aside the legal question with the utmost contempt,—“ Ong 
of the calamities of the debate was the rapacious manner in 
which the lawyers had occupied the time of the House. The 
question before the House was not a legal question. The 
point really at issue was this,—Great Britain, being a Christian 
country by the Constitution and the Common Law, were the 
to allow an avowed Atheist, who thrust his opinions before the 
House and the nation, to take part in the government of the 
country ?” That might well have been said, if the debate had 
been on the question of exacting a theistic test. But the 
debate was on no such question. It turned on the right of 
the House to interpret for itself the statutes imposing 
either an oath or an affirmation on Members of the House, 
and to forbid any qualified Member who demands the 
right to take the one or the other from going through 
the form prescribed by law. Catholics and Protestants, 
Dissenters and Churchmen, those who believe much, and 
those who believe little or nothing, all agreed to import 
into the issue the prejudices they entertained against Mr, 
Bradlaugh, either for his atheism, or for his republicanism, 
or for his immoral publications, and to vote him down, because 
they felt that it would not be a pleasant thing to sit beside 
him. Thus it happened that in a House of over 500 
Members,—nearly a hundred Liberals apparently staying 
away,—a majority was obtained against permitting Mr. Brad- 
laugh either to affirm or to take the oath, though no one 
doubts that he has been validly elected. It would have been 
far more manly to set up at once a new test,—an abstract 
theistic test,—and not permit notorious agnostics and atheists. 
to come into the House so long as they do not assert their 
agnosticism or atheism before they take the oath, while 
any atheist who has happened to confess his atheism to. 
the House of Commons is excluded from the House. No 
course can be more cowardly. Mr. Newdegate asserted that. 
it was the supporters of Mr. Labouchere’s resolution who 
wanted to admit atheists “by a side-wind.” On the con- 
trary, as it seems to us it is Sir Hardinge Giffard and Mr. 
Newdegate and their friends who wish to exclude an atheist 
by a side-wind. Sir Hardinge Giffard said that so long as 
Mr. Bradlaugh had not raised the question himself, every one 
would have been glad; that no one on his side of the House 
would have proposed a direct theistic test for the acceptance 
of Mr. Bradlaugh, or any one else. Very well, then, it is not 
proposed to impose a direct theistic test upon the House as 
awhole. But it is proposed to impose a theistic test on those: 
few only who choose to declare their atheism at a particular 
place and time. Can anything be more cowardly, more im- 
politic, more openly cynical, than this attempt to use the 
oath as a loose sort of sieve, which will let most notorious 
atheists who have no desire to republish their atheism 
so as to put difficulties in their own way, slip through, while 
it sifts out equally notorious atheists who are so wanting in 
tact as to repeat at Westminster what they had a hundred 
times said before elsewhere ? 

It is this disposition to cling to orthodox formulas whick 
represent nothing but a sham, which could alone justify, but 
which does justify, such eloquent outbursts as Mr. Bright’s 
against the hypocrisy of the situation. When every one knows 
that the religious form of an oath is taken in vain by so many 
men of the world, some of whom would declare themselves 
agnostics, and some of whom are agnostics in the sense only of 
knowing nothing and caring nothing about the subject of 
religion, it does seem hypocrisy to attempt by a side- 
wind to keep out of the House the one agnostic who con- 
fides his disbelief to the Assemby in which he asks 
to sit. Mr. Bright was severely reproached for saying 
that the working-classes “care no more for the dogmas 
of Christianity, than the upper classes care for the practice 
of that religion.’ That was a rather sweeping charge 
against the upper Classes, no doubt ; though we fear it is strictly 
true of all classes in this country, for our modern Christ- 
ianity, even at its best, compared with the Christianity of 
Christ, is a sickly, pallid, and weakly affair. But Mr. Bright's 
motive in saying it was not, as we conceive, simply to throw 
out a taunt against the upper classes, but rather to indicate 
why it is that the working-classes do show their indifference to 
the dogmas of Christianity, namely, that they do not find so 
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al result from the Christianity of those who pro- 
fess it, as to make them very eager on behalf of the dogmatic 
essence of it. Now, which of us can stand up and say that 
this is a false charge, and that our Christianity is of so prac- 
tical and beneficent a kind that the working-classes ought to 
be jealous of any attempt to undermine its dogmatic founda- 
tions? The real reason why the theistic test, like all 
other religious tests of the political fitness of representa- 
tives, ought, if it exists, and so far as it exists, to be abolished, 
is that it is a dead failure for the purpose for which it is pro- 
osed. Just as dogmatic orthodoxy fails to make a Christian, 
just so belief in God fails to make a good man and an upright 
politician. We do not say, and do not believe, that it has 
nothing to do with the matter. We do not believe that Atheism 
can be anything but profoundly injurious to the inner life of 
man. But we do say that the barren declaration of Theism 
is so often made in a hollow sense,—that there are so many 
who make it honestly who are none the better for it,—that 
there are so many who reject it honestly who would compare 
favourably with those who accept it,—and that all our religious 
tests are so much profaned and have been proved so incapable 
of any wise use, that the miserable rag or tatter of such tests 
for which certain short-sighted Members of the House now 
contend, without having any solid ground even of law for 
their contention, ought to be got rid of at once and for ever. 


much practic 





M. GAMBETTA’S POSITION. 


X7E do not quite understand the very strong sympathy 
W which most English Liberals express for M. Gam- 
betta’s present position. It seems to us full of danger, not, 
indeed, to himself, but to the future fortunes of the Republic. 
Years ago, when every one was condemning M. Gambetta, we 
maintained that he had acted rightly and nobly in the war; 
that he was the strongest, though not the widest-minded man 
in France ; and that if he lived he would succeed, if any man 
could, in establishing the Republic. He has fulfilled the pro- 
phecy, and we yield to no one in appreciation of the one man 
who, as M. Larochefoucauld-Bisaccia, his Legitimist opponent, 
said of him, is “at all events a reserve force for France.” 
But that appreciation does not blind us to the far- 
reaching and possibly injurious consequences of a_ posi- 
tion which is partly, no doubt, unavoidable, but is 
patly also of M. Gambetta’s own seeking. He over- 
shadows the State too much. We pass over with a certain 
contempt the accusations of preparing a Dictatorship, a 
Princedom, a Monarchy, so freely brought against M. Gambetta 
by his adversaries, as they are also against General Grant, but 
we see no use in denying that M. Gambetta is an ambitious 
man, who believes in his own powers, and who is extremely 
desirous of gathering up all the sources of power into his own 
hands until he can, when his hour arrives, guide the 
Republic with an authority which no one, except M. Thiers 
for a few months, has previously possessed. The ambition 
is neither unnatural nor ungenerous, and its dictates are 
obeyed with extraordinary skill. M. Gambetta is an orator, 
an administrator, and a man of finesse, and by using his varied 
powers skilfully he has acquired a singular control of that 
difficult Chamber in which ultimate power in France is now 
deposited, a great influence with the President, a predominant 
weight with the Ministry, and a voice approaching to command 
in the disposal of patronage. He has a perfect right to his 
authority, which has accreted to him naturally ; but he 
uses it for himself as well as France, uses it. that is, to make 
Ministers feel their dependence, to fill the great offices 
with his friends—often, no doubt, the ablest men in the 
country—and to keep alive the impression that he is the 
coming man. This has been done so skilfully, that by the 
consent of most French observers M. Gambetta is stronger 
than the Government, that he makes and unmakes Ministries, 
and that he can even modify their decisions on matters of the 
gravest concern. Take, for example, this matter of the Amnesty, 
which arouses in the great cities of France the deepest passion 
of the masses of the artisans. Only five months ago, M. de 
Freycinet and his Ministry peremptorily refused this Am- 
nesty, and the Chamber supported them in their refusal. 
To-day, M. de Freycinet proposes the amnesty in its most 
p'enary form, and the Chamber votes it by a huge majority 
of 312 to 136, though nothing has occurred in the interval 
except that M. Gambetta has expressed his belief that the 
measure should now be conceded, and his resolution not to sup- 
port a Ministry which refuses it. That is to say, M.,Gambetta’s 
will, or opinion, or advice—call it what you like—is the ultimate 





government, or at least ultimate guidance, of France. We have 
not the slightest objection under certain conditions. M. Gam- 
betta is probably, all things considered, the man who can best 
rule France, and certainly the man who can rule it most 
strongly under Republican institutions ; while as to the particu- 
lar issue, we do not doubt he is substantially in the right. Ten 
years of New Caledonia is quite enough penalty for any crime, 
except murder, and more than enough for any political 
offence; and we can quite imagine that any danger to be 
expected from returned Communists is less than the danger 
at present evoked by the existence among large classes of a 
passion of pity for them. But then the amnesty has 
not been produced by a conviction of that kind, but 
by a conviction that M. Gambetta thinks so,—a very 
different thing. He rules the Ministry; he guides the 
Chamber; he persuades the President; and he ought, by 
every reasonable theory of free government, to assume the 
responsibility of his excessive power. If he will not, he is 
in the wrong ; and if he cannot, then the Constitution is de- 
fective in a main particular, in that it does not compel the 
leaders of France to combine the responsibility of power with 
its possession. It is as if Mr. Gladstone, with all his present 
powers increased by a vast influence with a huge army, and 
by great sway over the Civil Service, were left by some 
flaw in the Constitution, say a rule about age, incapable of 
taking or holding office, while still capable of retaining his 
seat. The situation would soon become impracticable, and if 
Mr. Gladstone were as desirous of ruling the country as M. 
Gambetta is, would be impracticable from the beginning. 

The truth is, the Chamber in France is the highest of its 
living forces, and the dissociation of the Presidency from the 
leadership of the Chamber is, as M. Grévy foresaw in 
1848 and M. Thiers protested in 1872—by insisting on his 
right of speech as well as message—a most grave blun- 
der. We can, we think, show that, by an illustration which 
every one familiar with French politics will accept. Let us 
suppose M. Gambetta to succeed completely in his assumed 
design, and to gather up all power until M. Grévy declares it 
to be for the interest of France that he should accept the 
Presidency. He would, of course. be a real President, and as 
he controlled the Government, the bureaucracy, and the 
Chamber, he would be accepted in England as, at all events, 
a most powerful ruler. Wait a moment. Behind M. Gambetta 
stands always, and always must stand, some one in the 
Chamber who will succeed to his leading place there, who will 
have the right of speech which M. Gambetta loses, who will 
gradually or quickly become the true leader of the House. With- 
out intending to prejudge his chances, let us suppose this leader, 
always in the House, always attending to its business, always 
guiding its deliberations, is M. Clémenceau, and where is the 
perfection of M. Gambetta’s power then? Either he must 
continue to rule the House, in which case he is an irremovable 
Premier as well as President—that is, a Dictator—or he must 
defer on most questions to M. Clémenceau, who thus ent 
tirely spoils that complete ascendancy which it is sup- 
posed M. Gambetta may obtain. We have, then, a President 
passionately desirous of ruling, and invested with prerogatives 
which make rule without his consent nearly impossible; and a 
Parliamentary leader without whose help steady rule is imprac- 
ticable, because he controls the Chamber, ultimately the 
strongest of powers in thecountry. No doubt M. Clémenceau 
may consent to serve, but he is much more likely, if he is as 
strong as his friends believe, to decline, like M. Gambetta, 
doing anything of the kind, and to await his chance of 
the Presidential chair. Yet he cannot be debarred 
from an influence superior to that of the Govern- 
ment, because he can rule the Chamber which, in the 
last resort, is as powerful as the House of Commons. M. 
Grévy and M. Gambetta do not quarrel, because M. Grévy 
holds constitutional ideas held in the same degree by no other 
Frenchman, and because also, it may be, that M. Grévy and 
M. Gambetta have that power of understanding one another 
and working together sometimes given to widely dissimilar 
natures ; but how long would M. Gambetta and M. Clémenceau 
keep from quarrelling, and how long would the Constitution 
stand the shock of their collision? Even asit is, M. Grévy could 
not remove M. Gambetta, or M. Gambetta M. Grévy; and if they 
seriously struggled, the machine would stop. It is all very 
well to admire M. Gambetta’s self-restraint, and we may even 
grant it to be admirable; but what sort of a Constitution is 
that under which a man can say openly, from his place in 
the Chamber, “I am not above the Government,” and not be 
ridiculous, but rather awe-inspiring, and yet refuse to accept 
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the responsibility of power? If M. Gambetta is wrong in that 
refusal, then there is in his conduct something of self-seeking ; 
if he is right, then there is in the Constitution a dangerously 
weak place. That weak place may be the weakness of the 
Premiership, which makes it a secondary object of ambition, or 
the fixed tenure of the Presidency, which makes it so attractive, 
yet separate from the leadership of the House; but it exists 
somewhere, and will continue after the greatness of M. Gam- 
betta’s personality has ceased to obscure the perception of 
politicians. 

But it may be said, no one else will ever have M, Gam- 
betta’s motives for refusing the Premiership, and M. Clémen- 
ceau, if Premier, might lead the House, and really direct 
affairs. How would that be possible, with a President like M. 
Gambetta? Or supposing M. Gambetta absent, and a strict 
Constitutionalist, like M. Grévy, in the President’s chair, 
what is the particular use of him,—what is he to do that a 
Premier could not do as well? He is not a King, to impart a 
sense of permanence and unity to the State independent 
of its Parliamentary life. He is not an American President, 
regulating the Executive in obedience to the Law, but not in 
obedience to the Chambers. He is nothing except a person 
who makes the Premier seem subordinate, and therefore disin- 
clines the highest capacities of France from seeking for the 
Premiership. Look how the thing is working. There is 
order in France, prosperity, and, in a certain sense, progress ; 
but Ministries are not stable, the leadership is outside the 
Cabinet, and the political weight of the great Ministers 
of State is decidedly sinking. The State is supported on the 
shoulders of a man who is not among its columns, That 
may be the fault of M. Gambetta, and, indeed, in 
part is his fault, for accreting to himself so much power 
while refusing to take his place; but it is also the fault of a 
Constitution which does not, like the American, separate Par- 
liament and the Executive, and does not, like our own, com- 
bine them. We shall not see many Presidents like M. Grévy, 
wise, grave, and self-effacing, able to rule, yet viewing without 
disgust rule in another hand; and whenever he passes from 
the scene, we shall see a rent in the fabric. The President 
will either rule the Chamber as well as the Executive, whieh 
will be very nearly personal government, or the machine will 
be stopped by a struggle between the two. M. Grévy was, we 
fear, more right than Liberals believe. 





THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


ie debate on Education in the Lords on Friday week was 

of some importance, for a reason unconnected with edu- 
cation itself. The Peers on that day, by a majority of 98 to 
50, voted an address to the Crown, which virtually requires 
that education in the National Schools shall be limited to 
reading, writing. and accounts. The Bishop of Exeter, whose 
speech carried the division, probably does not desire that, but 
only precautions against too direct a competition between 
State-supported schools and _ self-supported middle-class 
schools; nor does Lord Norton, who moved the address, and 
who desires a change of method rather than of end; but the 
majority of the Peers voted under an impression that they were 
voting for a limitation on instruction. We hold that object 
unwise, for reasons stated on the Sth inst., but we shall 
not repeat those arguments to-day. The vote will have 
little effect on the Department, in the teeth of the con- 
trary opinion of the House of Commons; it will have 
none on the country, and there are many pressing topics on 
hand. But we want to point out that the House of Lords is 
just now in a novel and somewhat unfortunate position. 
There are symptoms in its proceedings of a relaxation of 
guidance which may hereafter require very attentive watching. 
Lord Granville acts as “leader” with his accustomed tact, and 


minority. which can be defeated whenever the Conservative 
chiefs choose to give the word of command. Lord Beacons- 
field, the leader of the majority, scarcely ever appears in the 
House, and sits silent when he does appear, unless foreign 
affairs are broached; and his usual lieutenants, the Duke of 
Richmond or Lord Cairns, can hardly be said to have the 
House fully in hand. They can make it do what it likes, but 
not what it dislikes. There is no outsider who can habitually 
manage the [louse in its own interest, as apart from party, for 


there is no great Peer detached from politics inclined or able 
to accept the position; the Duke of Buccleugh, who might 
possibly assume it, being for the present a keen partisan. 


There is danger, therefore, of individual Peers taking 
o / o 








momentary leads—as happened on the Burials Bill—and danger 
of the House forgetting certain esoteric rules. The House of 
Peers looks just now exceedingly strong; it has seldom 
had abler men on its benches; it has never had a 
fairer share of executive strength; it has hardly ever 
been so little menaced by outside agitation. Nobod 

however extreme, dreams of crying out “Down with the 
Peers!” Nevertheless, there is a certain novelty in its position 
which involves a need for a prudence as yet not displayed in 
its proceedings. The Peers are rather more than usually out of 
sympathy with the Commons. Questions are coming up 
questions of politics, questions of property, and social questions, 
on which the Peers, as a caste, feel strongly, and are more 
than usually inaccessible to argument. The tezdency to act 
on feeling, we will not say prejudice, is very great, and in the 
absence of commanding influences may very soon manifest itself 
in a highly inconvenient, not to say dangerous way. The strength 
of the House, great as it is, is derived from its habit of acting on 
unwritten laws; and if they are disregarded, the sources of 
that strength may be found to have been sapped. One of 
these laws is that the House is not to resist any serious wish 
of the nation, expressed through its representatives, unless it 
is prepared to force a dissolution, and abide by its result. This 
rule has not been disregarded, and probably will not be until 
the House falls, as is quite possible, under some illusion as to 
the result that a Dissolution would produce. Another law is 
that the House shall not fight the Commons when there is no 
chance of victory, and the fighting only exasperates political 
feeling. There is a tendency to disregard this law, as 
shown in the amendments on the Burials Bill, which 
may hereafter become serious, but is not so just yet. 
But the third law is that the House shall not worry the Exe- 
cutive by impeding the regular course of affairs,—by forbidding 
acts, for instance, which, in pursuance of a line of policy 
sanctioned by Parliament, are necessary to be done. The 
House, in fact, while compelling the fullest consideration of all 
questions, does not attempt to stand alone, in a position hos- 
tile to or differing from that of the majority in the country. 
If it did, it would be necessary to revise the Constitution, for 
there would be no use in a General Election or in the exist- 
ence of a majority, the Upper House resisting with full 
powers the execution of the plans sanctioned by the people. 

It is this last law which there seems to us an inclination to 
disregard. If the vote of the Peers on Friday week were fully 
obeyed, as, for instance, that of the Commons would be obeyed, 
the whole policy of the Education Department would be 
reversed, or seriously modified, and a scheme of instruction 
carefully prepared upon lines repeatedly sanctioned by the 
Commens would be rendered useless. The Lords would 
have decreed that State instruction should have limits which 
neither the Government, nor the people, nor the country at 
large intend it should have. That is, in theory at all events, 
a very serious vote to pass. It is quite within the right of 
the Lords to issue that decree, as it is quite within 
their right to declare an overplus of rabbits beneficial to agri- 
culture, or to refuse to repeal the malt-tax, as they once 
refused to repeal the paper-duty. But if they push their 
rights to such an extent, if, that is, ninety-eight old gentlemen, 
without mandate or responsibility, affect on serious questions 
to govern the country and override its Representatives, they 
force on the old question whether, under existing conditions, 
the Queen’s Government can be carried on. Nobody doubts 
that the country wishes education to go a little farther 
than the “three R’s.” Nobody doubts that the Represen- 
tatives will, when consulted, affirm this to be its wish. 
Yet ninety-eight Peers claim the right of overruling 
that wish, and saying that it must not be conceded, and 
in so doing are unquestionably within their legal 
power. If they make many such claims—if, for instance. 
as we think quite possible, they throw out or spoil every Bill 
marked with the distinctive tone of this House of Commons— 
can that legal power remain permanently in their hands ? 

We desire not to be mistaken. We are not accusing the 
Peers of even stretching their rights. We are not menacing 
them with popular agitation. We are quite aware that the 
old notion that the House of Lords might disappear was ill- 
founded, and that it is more probable our grandchildren will 
be living under a two-headed Parliament not differing in 
theory from the present. Our object is to call the Peers’ 
attention to the fact that unless their action is more controlled 
by general considerations, unless they can restrain themselves 
from thwarting the Commons on details, unless they can 
remember that the work of administration must go for- 
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ward continuously upon accepted lines—which, of course, 
they have had their own chance of helping to lay down— 
they will come across not the people, but the states- 
men, who will not bear for ever such jerks to the machine. 
They will force legislators who are not demagogues to ask 
whether such obstacles, so perpetually presented, do not 
indicate that the two Houses are drifting too far apart for 
safety, and ought to be brought into a little closer accord. 
There are ways of securing this accord other than the 
abolition of the Peers, and ways which might prove quite 
acceptable to the majority of the constituencies; and those 
who dread the results of the collision which, if the 
drifting continues, will occur, may well consider a_ resort 
to such means the lesser evil of the two. Hitherto, 
the moderation and good-sense of the Peers have pre- 
yented serious difficulties, and have made it possible to 
endure the most singular situation presented in any country, 
—that of a Parliament in which the majority of the Upper 
House has for nearly fifty years been of one party, while the 
majority of the Lower House has for thirty years out of 
the fifty belonged distinctly to the other. Nothing but admir- 
able tact and temper has through that period prevented colli- 
sions between the two bodies necessarily fatal to the weaker of 
the two; and we do not suppose the Lords doubt that they 
are the weaker. Not even their extraordinary legal powers 
or their great historic position can hide from them that their 
authority is not indestructible, that in a democratic age three 
or four hundred large squires cannot seriously expect to 
govern, in despite of the majority of the country. They 
know that ninety-eight estated gentlemen, without represen- 
tative functions, cannot make laws on education for a country 
like this all out of their own heads. In affecting to do it, 
with whatever intentions, they show a failure in the tact and 
self-denial essential to keep so very delicate a machine in 
effective working order, and will ultimately provoke a growl 
from the only body to whom they may, without discredit, 
seriously attend,—the working statesmen. who in this country 
are already so impeded, and hampered, and harassed by the 
resistance of the responsible. They will and do endure much, 
but it is quite impgssible they should bear for ever interrup- 
tions which tend to make their best efforts ridiculous, and to 
prevent their work from being done at all. It is from them, 
not from the populace, that a demand for the reform of the 
House of Lords will one day proceed; and it is they rather than 
the people who are worried by divisions such as that of 
Friday week, divisions which would never be taken if the Upper 
House were not momentarily in the hands of men unable to 
rise above party feeling, or to perceive the conditions upon 
which the sympathy of politicians with the House of Lords 
must depend. The House has a full right to obstruct as much 
as ever it pleases, but if it uses its right as it is just now in- 
clined to do, it will be found that the usefulness of its right 
will once more come under grave consideration and review. 





DR. MAGEE ON THE BURIALS BILL. 


HE Bishop of Peterborough has not shown his usual cour- 
age in the debate of Thursday on the Burials Bill. 
There was a time when he was not afraid, as a Bishop, 
to say that he valued liberty even more than sobriety. 
He was not even, we grieve to say, afraid, as a Bishop, 
to make a very notable defence of the practice of 
Vivisection. But though he clearly sees the absurd- 
ity of the clause which requires the burial service con- 
ducted by Dissenters in Churchyards to be “Christian,” 
he is afraid to contend that that clause ought to be abol- 
ished. Dr. Magee will hardly class us in either of 
the two classes whom he credited with the intention 
to resist this clause. He will not reckon us amongst 
those “ who hate the Church of England a little more than 
they love Christianity’ —an epigrammatic taunt against Dis- 
senters which, we venture to say, describes their present atti- 
tude very badly indeed—nor will he reckon us amongst those 
who “hate Christianity a little more than they hate the 
Church of England,’—of whom we quite admit that there are 
plenty. We have always endeavoured to do what lay in us to 
sustain the Establishment, as a very great blessing to England, 
so long as it represents the faith of a very large part of the 
nation, and one by no means uncongenial even to those whom 
it does not represent ; and we have never concealed our belief 
that it is only by making England more truly and earnestly 
Christian, not by undermining its Christianity, that we look for 
any great progress, even in its political and social life, But 





| whom no party had been pledged. 


none the less, we certainly join most heartily with those who 
say that to limit the Burial Services in Churchyards to 
Christian services, is to restrict the just relief afforded by this 
measure in a most senseless and unmeaning way. What can 
be greater folly than to permit a Unitarian minister who calls 
himself Christian to perform perhaps the very same service 
over a Unitarian friend, which Mr. Voysey, who does not call 
himself Christian, might be prevented, for mere want of a 
false profession, from performing over a member of his own 
congregation? To exact such a test as the profession of Christi- 
anity from the minister who is to conduct a burial service in a 
Churchyard, is inept in the last degree. As we have formerly 
shown, what it really means is this,—that the Atheist, Agnostic, 
Positivist, Deist, or Pantheist, must be buried by a clergyman of 
the Church of England with the burial service of the Church, 
because you exact from the particular sectary who would 
otherwise take that duty off his hands, a profession which he 
cannot make, as the condition of allowing him to take the 
duty off the clergyman’s hands, We should have thought 
that most Anglican clergymen would have desired to be 
relieved from the painful duty of performing a very solemn 
Christian service, full of the highest passion of Christian 
faith, over the remains of one who scornfully rejected that 
faith, and probably in the presence of others who scorn- 
fully reject it too. Yet that is precisely the duty which 
the proposal to leave the qualifying Christian clause in the 
Bill will impose on clergymen still. And what do they 
get by way of set-off against this unpleasant duty? They 
get the pleasure of saying that the Churchyard is still distine- 
tively Christian, that no Agnostic or Positivist can, without 
playing a very shabby trick, pollute the consecrated air by 
indulging there those meagre hopes as to the * posthumous” 
life of the deceased, which are all that Agnostic and Positivist 
mourners can indulge, as they turn from the grave of a bene- 
ficent man to look upon a future in which even his absence 
will become daily less and less conspicuous. Now, is this a 
set-off on which the Clergy have any reason toset value? What 
is it to them that these thin anticipations of a modified oblivion 
should be excluded in favour of Christian hopes which do not 
represent, but misrepresent, the feelings of the mourners ? 
What is it to them even, that a certain stigma should still be 
placed on non-Christian sects,—on not a few, amongst others, 
which really use the Lord’s Prayer,—by excluding them, ex- 
cept under condition of a lie, from their burial-grounds?, We 
say that all which is of any use in the limitation,—namely, 
the prohibition of scandalous attacks on Christianity,—can 
be effected by other means; while only what is useless, 
and not only useless, but inconvenient and _ trouble- 
some, in addition to the careful prolonging of a real 
grievance for all non-Christian sects, is secured by this 
empty and irritating provision. Are English clergymen really 
such children as to feel the happier because the name of Chris- 
tian is still attached to the burial-grounds, and any utterance 
of an avowedly unchristian thought within these precincts 
remains in some impalpable sense illegitimate, though not 
illegal ? 

These considerations are so obvious, that we confess we 
should have expected the Bishop of Peterborough, when 
avowedly exposing the unmeaningness and hopelessness of 
the Christian proviso, to speak out as we have spoken. Not 
only did he not do so, but he appeared to be irritated in a very 
high degree by the imputation that he was hostile to that 
Christian provision, and vented his wrath on the Primate for 
suggesting it. So we are reluctantly compelled to admit that on 
this point, at least, the Bishop of Peterborough is conventional, 
as Bishops usually are. He has not the courage to say that you 
may be acting a Christian part in deprecating to the utmost 
so-called Christian limitations ; that you may be serving Christ 
by giving more liberty to those who do not serve Christ. 
Nevertheless, we affirm that it is so, and that it is a pity that 
one of the most courageous and unconventional of the Bishops 
has not had the clearness of mind and heart to see and declare 
that it is so, 








THE AMERICAN NOMINATIONS. 


OTH American parties have now nominated their candi- 
dates for the Presidency, and both have selected men, 

not at first generally thought of, for the post. The 
Republican candidate, General Garfield, though not a “ dark 
horse” in the sense of obscurity, was not in the list of 
candidates, and was selected, as the best man obtainable to 
The Democrats have, as 
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we expected, thrown over Mr. Tilden. That gentleman never 
was very popular outside New York, and although he had a 
distinct claim upon his party, having been, in their judgment, 
unjustly deprived of his legal rights in 1876, it would have 
been useless to run him against such an opponent as General 
Garfield. None of the rivals usually named—Mr. Bayard, Mr. 
Randall, Mr. Hendricks,and Mr. Seymour—had any enthusiastic 
support, and after a very brief contest, the choice fell upon 
General Hancock, of the Regular Army, who received most 
votes in the first ballot, and who is a far better candidate 
for his party than Mr. Tilden. - He will have the undivided 
support of the Southern whites, and of all Democrats who 
think interference with individual States should entirely cease, 
while his “ war record” is almost as good as that of General 
Grant. He is the “victor of Gettysburg.” He has not been 
prominent in politics since the war, but he is understood to be 
a thorough Democrat, and he is chosen upon the old platform 
of the party, State Rights, the limitation of Government 
interference, and the restriction of taxation to the means of 
raising revenue. As Mr. Tilden was too old, and Senator 
Bayard too completely a Southerner, and no Western man of 
undoubted popularity was forthcoming, General Hancock was 
probably as wise a choice as could be made. 


Nevertheless, we think he will be beaten. The deep dis- 
trust of the Democrats which the events of the Civil War 
inspired in Union men has not yet died away; there is a 
great reluctance to entrust them with the Presidency; and 
recent elections show that the Republicans, when united, still 
have a majority. Their adversaries, moreover, though they 
have at last inserted “ hard money ” among the planks of their 
platform, are regarded with suspicion by capitalists and by 
bondholders, now an immense class, scattered all through the 
Union. The advocates of paper money, who some years since 
so shook the fidelity of Western Republicans, are declining in 
strength under the prosperity produced by recent harvests, they 
have lost ground with practical men by accepting female suffrage, 
and their alliance with Daniel Kearney and the “ Party of Labour” 
frightens all the freeholders and the majority of decent people. 
As between the parties, the Republicans shou!d win, and as 
between the men, all the elements of popularity are with 
General Garfield. is nomination was received with enthu- 
siasm by his own party, and delights almost all Americans 
not hostile to his political principles. He embodies their idea 
of a career. The average small freeholder who, in the last 
resort, rules the Union, sees something dramatic in the election 
of a man who was once a day labourer to the Presidency of 
the Republic, something which realises his boast that in the 
United States all careers are so free that any American lad 
may hope one day to find himself in the White House. He 
is himself exalted in such a man’s election, and this none the 
less because General Garfield is now a man of culture and ex- 
perience in politics. That feeling, not altogether without 
warrant, if equality of chances in life is a true Republican 
idea, greatly helped the election of the ‘rail-splitter,” 
Abraham Lincoln; and the result of that choice—the most 
successful ever made by the Union—will help to smooth 
the path of General Garfield, whose character, again, 
attracts the higher class to which he now belongs. 
General Hancock, on the other hand, though, in his way, 
“ celebrated,” is not the kind of man to arouse enthusiasm 
among voters, who at heart believe that the West Point 
training, though now acknowledged to be essential to an 
officer, makes of all those subjected to it “aristocrats,” out 
of sympathy with the body of the people. There is nothing 
dramatic about General Hancock's career, nothing to awaken 
sympathy in the West, where actual power lies, and where the 
quiet, regular officer is regarded with a disfavour which some- 
times breaks out in the oddest manifestations. As against 
General Garfield, whose war record is also a good one, 
General Hancock is not a candidate who can supply by his 
mere popularity any deficiency in his party’s ranks, The 
struggle will be very severe, for feeling is very bitter, and the 
result of the last election showed the parties to be nearly equal ; 
but the probabilities so far are with the Republican candi- 
date, who, in spite of Free-trade, will have the sympathies of 
the majority of English Liberals. Throughout the war and 
ever since they have perceived that the safety of the Republic is 
bound up with the belief that the right of the Federation is 
above the right of the individual State. That is the first 
issue between the parties, and on that all genuine American 
Democrats are hopelessly unsound. 








| 
THE END OF THE MACKONOCHIE CASE. 
\ R. MARTIN has acted sensibly and straightforwardly in 


withdrawing from any further prosecution of his guit 
against Mr. Mackonochie. The strange thing is that, havin 
it in him so to act, he should have gone on with the case uns 
now. He must have studied the successive phases of the suit 
to very little purpose, if he supposed, any time within the last 
five years, that to get the law about Ritual declared and to get 
it obeyed were identical terms. At all events, this delusion 
might have been expected to vanish away after Mr. Tooth’s 
imprisonment and release had made it clear that Ritual- 
ists were more ready to go to gaol than anti-Ritualists 
were to send them there. Mr. Mackonochie had given 
no indication of being less resolute than Mr, Tooth 
or more inclined to accept the judgments of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts as anything else than so many statements of the 
private, and usually erroneous, opinions of the Judges who 
delivered them. The “Christian friends with whom” Mr, 
Martin ‘has been associated in this matter "meaning, it is 
to be presumed, the Church Association—were more con- 
sistent. They foresaw that nothing could be done without 
imprisoning Mr. Mackonochie, and, if necessary, they were 
willing, or declared themselves willing, to imprison him. In 
Mr. Martin, however, they had got hold of the wrong sort of 
mouthpiece. He would never, he says, have instituted the 
suit at all, could he have supposed that Mr. Mackonochie would 
disobey the law, when it had once been declared. Mr, 
Martin’s imagination must have been singularly incapable 
of taking impressions, if it could not soar to this very moderate 
height. If he had found it impossible to conceive Mr. Mac- 
konochie obeying a law declared by the Judicial Committee, 
it would have been natural enongh, but why he should find 
any difficulty in picturing the contrary event to himself is more 
than we can understand. Nor is it very evident why, even taking 
the view he did of Mr. Mackonochie’s probable conduct, Mr. 
Martin should have let himself be persuaded to institute the suit 
which has just broken down. He knew when he did so that 
Mr. Mackonochie would treat a decree of deprivation just as 
he had treated the decree of suspension, and if he shrinks 
from the idea of taking violent measures to enforce the lesser 
penalty, how was he able to contemplate with so much com- 
posure the prospect of having to take violent measures to en- 
force the greater? However, Mr. Martin has at last got him- 
self out of his difficulties, and we hope, for his own sake, that 
it will be long before he allows his “ Christian friends ” to 
make a similar use of him. 

It would be easy to show how completely the Church 
Association have failed in their professed object of vindicating 
the Law, and how completely they have succeeded in bringing the 
law into disrepute. But this is not a lesson that we now care 
to draw from the failure of the Mackonochie prosecution. So 
long as the Ritualists were persecuted in the interest of a foolish 
and short-sighted attempt to narrow the boundaries of the 
Established Church, it was important to insist on the essential 
impossibility of the task which the Church Association had 
proposed to themselves. Now, however, that this impossi- 
bility has been demonstrated by the best of all evidence, the 
actual event, it is time to recur to another aspect of the 
subject, and to preach the necessity of keeping Ritualism 
within some bounds, though not the bounds which the 
Church Association wished to prescribe for it. We have 
no sympathy whatever with those who wish to deprive 
a congregation, or even an appreciable fraction of a 
congregation, of the ritual it likes. But neither have we 
any sympathy for those who wish to impose upon a congre- 
gation, or even an appreciable fraction of a congregation, a 
ritual which it dislikes. So long as there seemed any chance 
that the Church Association would gain its end, it was the 
former class that most needed defence. If, as we imagine, 
Mr. Martin’s refusal to appeal against Lord Penzance’s recent 
decision means that the Church Association have fired their 
last shot, the claim of the latter class to protection will again 
become prominent. That under certain circumstances this 
is a real and pressing claim we have never denied. <Any 
change in the accustomed services, to which a congregation, 
or part of a congregation, feel a strong objection, should 
undoubtedly be forbidden, except under conditions which will 
secure tothe objectors the continued performance of aservicesuch 
as they like. As the law now stands, and as the Church Associa- 
tion’ would have left it, the laity have no voice in the matter. 
They must take what the Clergy give them. The most radical 
changes may be introduced into the service of any given 
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church, at the sole will and pleasure of an incumbent over 
hose appointment the congregation have no control what- 
ever. A service scarcely distinguishable from that adopted 
py the Wesleyans may be in use one Sunday, and a service 
scarcely distinguishable from the Roman Mass may be in use 
the Sunday after. This revolution may take place in a 
country parish, where there is no other church within reach ; 
put the law is as mute in this case as in that of a town 
church, which has half-a-dozen neighbours within sound of 
its bell. 

Oe would meet this really grave hardship in two ways, 
—by giving the utmost possible liberty of providing alter- 
native churches and alternative services, and where, for any 
yeason, this was impracticable, by forbidding change. The 
law should show no preference for one variety of ritual over 
another ; it should simply aim at providing as fully as possible 
for the satisfaction of all tastes. Let us suppose a case in 
which a Ritualist parson comes to take the charge of a parish 
which has been accustomed to a service of an opposite 
character. At first, there are very few of those who attend 
the church who are disposed to submit to the changes he 
wishes to effect, and as long as the majority is hostile, we 
would secure to it the performance of the services to which it 
has been used. Change would be cruel, and consequently change 
should be forbidden. But the Incumbent should be perfectly 
free to add such services as he liked for the benefit of the 
ninority who agreed with him, provided that, until the relative 
proportions of the two parties in the congregation had 
undergone a change, the customary services were held at the 
customary hours. It may be, however, that the majority of 
the congregation would not be content with the performance of 
the accustomed services by a clergyman who they know would 
change them, if he could. In that case, they should have full 
liberty to open another church for themselves, and to provide 
aclergyman to minister to them in it. Or if the Ritualist 
minority preferred to set up a second church, in which they 
could have the services they liked at the hours most con- 
venient to them, this also should be made as easy as possible to 
them. The first and last consideration should be the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number of congregations, and the 
greatest number of persons in each congregation. The pro- 
hibition to effect changes, except with the consent of the con- 
gregation, might be made as absolute as any one could wish, 
provided that it were enforced simply for the protection of 
those who wish to keep things as they are. The moment this 
object is secured, entire freedom should be left alike to clergy 
and people. In this way, the difficulty of defining a congre- 
gation, which has been made so much of throughout this con- 
troversy, would be reduced to a minimum. The ability 
to provide alternative services, alternative churches, and 
alternative clergy would meet almost every need. The 
onus of proving that a change was acceptable to a congre- 
gation might even be thrown upon the favourers of the change, 
inasmuch as if they failed to make good their case, they would 
be at liberty to provide for their spiritual needs by other 
means. The only persons who would suffer would be those 
to whom the pleasure of having a ritual they like is alto- 
gether secondary to the pleasure of thrusting upon their neigh- 
bours a ritual they dislike. Now that the long-sustained 
effort of the Church Association to accomplish this latter object 
has come to nothing, the field is clear for rational legislation 
on the subject. 


THE STATE OF AFFAIRS AT PEKIN. 


HILE very general attention is being attracted to the 
progress of events on the Russo-Chinese frontier, the 
state of affairs at Pekin is more critical than most persons in 
Europe suppose. During the last few years a bitter, though a 
silent, struggle has been going on between the rival elements 
in the Administration, and there is reason to believe that the 
crisis in this contest is not far distant. As it is most im- 
portant to ascertain, as far as possible, the views of the pre- 
dominant party among Chinese statesmen, we propose to 
place before our readers the following narrative of political 
events in China. If there should be something startling in it, 
and tending to create uncomfortable feelings, it can only be 
urged that it is better to look facts, even when they are dis- 
agreeable, in the face. 

The close of the foreign war twenty years ago found China 
on the eve of temporary disruption. Rebellions, which had been 
smouldering for many years before, broke out with increased 
Violence, and it was not until Gordon’s victorious campaign 





that the Empire could be said to be saved from shipwreck. 
In the suppression of the Taepings, Li Hung Chang, an official 
of Chinese extraction, played a part secondary only to that of 
the Englis’ officer, and when the war closed with the capture 
of Nankin, and the extermination of the rebels, he was ad- 
mitted to be the foremost man in the country. During the 
ten years between 1866 and 1876 his career was one of rapid 
progress, and in the eyes of foreigners, Li Hung Chang, the 
Governor of the metropolitan province of Pe-chi-li, was vir- 
tually the Chinese Government. Second only in importance 
to this powerful individual came the Emperor’s uncle, Prince 
Kung, the Foreign Minister, who from his tact, urbanity, and 
long diplomatic experience may appropriately be styled the 
Chinese Lord Granville. Between these and the regent Em- 
presses, the reins of power were held and divided from the 
Treaty of Tientsin to the Convention at Chefoo. Since the 
latter date a revolution has been in progress, and has now 
almost achieved its object of transferring the administrative 
power from the hands of those who have wielded it during 
this long period to those of men who are, literally speaking, 
unknown. Both Li Hung Chang and Prince Kung, despite 
some accusations made against them at the time of the 
Woosung railway dispute, are, in our sense of the word, liberal 
in their policy towards foreign nations. They have a whole- 
some respect for the superiority of European armies and 
navies, and their own inclinations favour the employment of 
foreign officers. To a great extent they have carried their 
inclinations into acts, and so far as it lay in their power, they 
tempered the traditional Chinese policy with a considerable 
amount of practical worldly wisdom. 

But to the Princes of the Blood both the individuals and 
their policy have long been distasteful. Li Hung Chang, in 
particular, has excited their antipathy, because of his talent 
and scarcely-concealed ambition. Moreover, he is of Chinese 
race, and, as such, regarded as an interloper by the great 
Manchu officials. But he was too powerful to be lightly 
upset. Tis influence among the people was great, and the 
garrison of Pe-chi-li would, it was believed, obey his orders 
sooner than those of the boy Emperor. So for years the 
extreme party, under its two leaders, Prince Chun, the 
Emperor’s father, and his brother, Prince Li, has remained in 
the background, deprived of those positions of power which 
they held to be their right. Their very silence would 
have been considered ominous, had there been any 
interest felt in the attitude of Chinese parties towards each 
other. In 1876, however, when the campaign in Central 
Asia had not only been decided upon, but had actually com- 
menced, these Princes came more prominently forward in the 
Imperial.Council as the supporters of Tso Tsung Tang, and 
his vigorous measures beyond Kansuh. Whether from the 
force of circumstances, or from jealousy of the growing fame 
of that General, Li Hung Chang’s views on the subject of the 
war underwent a modification, and his object became to bring 
it to a close as speedily as possible. Had the decision of the 
question depended upon the discussions at Pekin, Li Hung 
Chang would most likely have carried the day; but the 
growing reputation and popularity of Tso Tsung Tang—a 
Manchu, moreover—enabled the Royal Princes to hold their 
own against the great Minister. In this contest Prince Kung 
endeavoured to play the part of a trimmer, with the proverbial 
success. Last year, Li Hung Chang was sufficiently powerful 
to send an ambassador to Russia, to settle the difficulty by 
negotiation; but when, on the return of that ambassador, 
the terms of the Treaty of Livadia became known, the 
game had been played into the hands of the active and 
aggressive party of the Imperial Princes. The first step in the 
transfer of power was made by the arrest of Chung How, and 
an edict was issued decreeing “ his decapitation after the next 
assizes.’ The initiative in this matter was taken by Princes 
Chun and Li, acting on a memorial from Tso Tsung Tang, 
accusing Chung How of high treason. This blow at the 
supremacy of Li Hung Chang was followed up by the appoint- 
ment of Princes Chun and Li to high official posts, with im- 
mediate control of the Administration ; and one of their first 
measures was to send fresh troops and supplies to Tso Tsung 
Tang. The programme of this party is marked by intense 
bitterness against foreigners, and a chauvinist spirit which must 
prove provocative of trouble, if not of war. Matters remained 
very much in this state during the earlier part of this year, 
and Li Hung Chang for the moment has left the field in the 
possession of his opponents. Since then, events have moved 
fast. Tso Tsung Tang, encouraged by the triumph of his 
supporters at Pekin, and reinforced by fresh troops, has, there 
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is every reason to believe, commenced hostilities on the Kuldja 
frontier. Should this new campaign close with any similar 
success to that of his previous undertakings, he will become 
the arbiter of the Empire’s destiny, and his victories must seal 
the fate of Li Hung Chang. 

In the meanwhile, Li Hung Chang is very far from resign- 
ing himself to fate. He propitiated the good-will of the 
representatives of the foreign Powers by the strenuous efforts 
he made to save Chung How, and his latest move is one that 
proves him to be neither less astute nor determined than his 
Manchu rivals. As has been said, the Imperial Princes have 
owed all their success to the victories of Tso Tsung Tang, and 
they had reason to suppose that, in the event of the Pe-chi-li 
garrison declaring against them, the army which he has created 
in Central Asia would be more than able to maintain their 
interests. Li Hung Chang has now, by his invitation to his 
old comrade, Colonel Gordon, placed himself on an equality 
with them; he has by this move secured the alliance 
of a man who is still remembered among the Celestials as 
“the great soldier.” Nor has he stopped here. Assuming 
that war between Russia and: China is inevitable, in conse- 
quence of the events which have taken place on the Kuldja 
frontier—of which, by the way, the St. Petersburg authorities 
alone have any detailed information—Li Hung Chang has 
determined that he, too, will have an active army in the field, 
the success of which will redound to his exclusive credit. Te 
now intends to take under his special supervision the control 
of operations on the Mongolian frontier; and it is here, where 
the chances of success for China’s arms are infinitely greater 
than in Turkestan, that he intends to utilise the all-valuable 
services of “Chinese” Gordon. By these means he hopes, 
and not unreasonably, to render good assistance to the Empire, 
at the same time that he secures for himself in his contest 
with the Manchu Princes, the co-operation of a man whose 
ability, energy, and acquaintance with the country place 
him on a superior pedestal to that as yet occupied by Tso 
Tsung Tang. The further progress of this contest must 
be watched with the closest attention, as upon it depends, 
more than upon anything else, the future of the Chinese 


Empire. 





THE PRESERVATION OF COMMONS. 


N Wednesday last, the Commons Preservation Society 
held, at Willis’s Rooms, Lord Mount-Temple pre- 
siding, its first public meeting, after fifteen years of un- 
ostentatious but most important work. The nature and 
results of the Society’s work may perhaps be best gathered 
from two facts stated at the meeting. In 1865, when 
the Society was founded, nearly every Common near London 
was threatened with inclosure, not by Parliamentary means, 
but by the assertion on the part of Lords of Manors of 
what they believed to be their common-law rights. Since 
that time, however, not one of these Commons has been 
inclosed, and nearly 5,000 acres of land illegally appro- 
priated in Epping Forest have been restored to the public. 
This result has been achieved by a series of herdly-fought 
law=suits. The Commons’ Preservation Society, both by its 
constitution and its means, was precluded from undertaking 
these suits, and is the first to give honour to those who fought 
them, amongst whom may be mentioned the late Mr. Augustus 
Smith, Sir Henry Peek, Sir Julian Goldsmid, and notably, of 
course, the Corporation of London. But what the Society 
claims is, that the adoption of the principles which it laid 
down in the first instance has led to success, and that through- 
out the long battle it has served as a connecting link between 
the various cases, securing unity of method and consistency in 
policy. The other fact,—forcibly dwelt on by Mr. Fawcett,— 
is that, whereas, until the foundation of the Society, the 
Inclosure Commissioners deemed it their paramount duty to 
inclose as large an acreage of land as possible, and Parlia- 
ment confirmed their views without hesitation or inquiry, 
—now, inclosures by Parliamentary sanction are absolutely 
forbidden within the Metropolitan Police area; the 
Commons Act, passed by a Conservative Government, 
declares that it is desirable to regulate commons as 
open spaces, and not to inclose them; and the’ Inclosure 
Commissioners constitute themselves to a great extent the 
guardians of the public, and watch the requirements of private 
ownership with a jealous eye. Perhaps, however, the influ- 
ence of the Society, and the power of its spokesmen in the 
Legislature, are still more patent in the fact that for nine years 
—until the Inclosure Acts could be amended—not a single 
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inclosure was sanctioned by Parliament. This work, it ma 
be imagined, has not been done without considerable ex- 
penditure of time and money, or without great exertions 
on the part of many members of the Society; and one 
of the main features of Wednesday’s meeting was to pass 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, on his retiring from 
the chairmanship of the Society’s Committee which he has 
filled for more than ten years, his place being taken by 
Mr. Bryce, the new Member for the Tower Hamlets, 
Much yet remains to be done to protect the public in. 
terests in open spaces, and it is to be hoped that the 
result of Wednesday’s meeting will be to give the Society 
a wider basis in popular support than it has yet possessed, 
and to enable it to carry on with redoubled vigour the good 
work it has in hand. 








THE NATURE OF AN OATH. 
HE discussions of the last few weeks on Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
inability to take an oath in the true sense of the term, 

have raised a great discussion as to what an oath really means, 

—whether, for the most part, educated men regard a deliberate 

oath as a more binding obligation than a deliberate affirmation 

made with full sense of responsibility for the truth of what 

they are affirming; and, if not, what the difference is between 

the effect of an oath on the mind of the uneducated, and 

the effect of an oath on the mind of the educated. There 

can be no question that with the average Englishman 

the dread of perjury, purely as a moral offence, and quite 

apart from the criminal penalties it may involve, is in- 

definitely deeper than the dread of even the most deliberate 

lying. There is a legend of a Highlander who had been swear. 

ing to all sorts of lies, whom the Judge suddenly required to be 

sworn by the Highlanders’ oath,—which invokes, we believe, the 

souls of his ancestors to witness his veracity,—whereupon he 
recanted all his lies and told the truth; and when asked by the 

Judge why he had perjured himself before, he replied that there 
was “a muckle difference between blawing on a book and 
damning his soul!” If that ever happened, it is obvious it was 
not the criminal liability which daunted the witness, for he was 
certainly not less liable to be prosecuted for perjury after the 
former oath than after the latter, but the moral liabilities which 
he attached to the latter kind of oath, and which he did not attach 
to the former. And whether true or false, the story certainly 
reflects the horror with which the ordinary witness regards defy- 
ing what he holds to be a supernatural obligation to veracity, 
when he would feel no scruple about the mere moral obliga- 
tion itself. The real difference, we take it, between the 
popular view of an oath and the more thoughtful view of it 
which is taken by men who think all their solemn and deliberate 
affirmations equally binding upon them, is this,—that, in the 
popular view, a man may, by a conventional form of words, 
well understood as between him and his God, really give 
God a new right, and perhaps even in the man’s own 
view, a positive obligation, to punish him if he is false, 
which God himself could not have had, but for this deliberate 
contract into which he had entered with his Creator. The 
popular view is probably something of this kind,—that a deli- 
berate lie told to a fellow-creature, even though to one in author- 
ity, for a selfish purpose, is a sin, but is a venial kind of sin ; that 
a deliberate lie told to a fellow-creature, even though one in 
authority, for an unselfish purpose, is hardly a sin at all, and 
may be the next thing to a duty; but that adeliberate lie told for 
either purpose with the addition of a form of words which should 
really effect a binding contract to speak the truth, as between the 
speaker and his Creator, would give God, to say the least, the right 
to impose upon him the absolute spiritual destruction he had im- 
precated on himself, in case of any deviation from the truth. 
The popular mind would probably deem it a very hard thing if 
God punished a good-natured lie severely, and a hard thing 
even if he punished a selfish lie told to a human being with extra- 
ordinary rigour, but would not deem it hard at all if God were 
to take a human being at his word in relation to any assertion 
deliberately made with the pledge that if the witness were not 
telling the exact truth, so far as he knew it, he would consent 
to suffer eternally at the divine hands for his falsehood. 

Why is such a conception so foreign to the religious thought 
of the day, to whatever Church that thought may belong ? We 
take it that no thoughtful man, in any Christian Church or 
non-Christian Church, regards the infinite Judge of all men as 
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in the position to take any moral advantage of the terms of any 
contract entered into by apurblind and finite creature suchas man, 
which is more than commensurate with the moral evil ,—whatever 
that may be,—involved to the eye of perfect justice in the breach 
of that contract. You cannot reasonably imagine God obtaining 
more right by virtue of a special contract, than he has already 
by virtue of his government of the consciences of men, It is 
only so far as the special affirmation or the special oath increases 
the personal guilt of falsehood, that it increases the prospect of 
spiritual punishment,—so far, and no farther; and, of course, 
it is obvious to every one, that the contract by which an 
ignorant person undertakes to be bound in speaking of what 
he knows so very little about as eternity, cannot be regarded 
by an infinite and all-seeing Being as adequately representing 
the truth of the situation. In giving utterance to his 
imaginary contract, the perjurer no doubt increases his 
guilt, so far, and so far only, as he realises to himself 
more deeply the duty of telling the truth and the wicked- 
ness of falsehood; but the degree in which he learns 
to realise this more clearly as a consequence of his oath, 
probably differs in every individual case, while the mere 
formal meaning of the words remains the same. Ignorant 
people often talk almost as if God could contract himself out of 
the divine spirit of perfect mercy and perfect justice,—as if in 
holding a man to the obligation of his oath, he had no occasion to 
take into account the degree of guilt which the man’s perjury had 
involved. Of course, such a conception as this is simply impos- 
sible to the religious thought of any Christian Church. Noone 
who believes in God at all, believes that he fails to look behind 
the broken contract to the guilt, much or little, which that 
breach of contract implies. No one who realises what God is, 
can conceive him as availing himself of the letter of an engage- 
ment entered into by one of his creatures, in order to super- 
sede the award which the eternal spirit of righteousness and 
mercy would otherwise have made. Tgnorant men think 
of the letter of their broken engagements to God, less than of 
the guilt which infinite justice sees in those broken engage- 
ments. But all men who have realised what God is, and a few 
even who do not believe in him at all, know perfectly that 
without breaking any: formal contract they often commit a 
greater sin than those who do break such a contract, and that 
the very ignorance which attaches so excessive an importance 
to the outward act, is frequently of a nature to attenuate the 
guilt of the falsehood which a more spiritual view of the case 
would have enhanced. 

Nothing, however, that we have said, is of a drift to 
diminish the moral foree which the belief in an infinitely 
righteous witness and judge of all our acts adds to the sanction 
of veracity. We quite admit that a finite being cannot by 
any contract of his own give up the claim which his 
ignorance, his weakness, and his temptations may 
him on the divine mercy. But none the less, a man 
profoundly believes that some one who sces the heart, and who 
has the power and will to punish deliberate guilt, is a witness 
of his falsehood, is undoubtedly under moral restraints to which 
the deliberate atheist, or even agnostic, is not liable. But then 
what we insist on is, that from the believer’s point of view there is 
little or no difference between a solemn affirmation and an oath. 
A solemn affirmation, made with a full sense of what is owed to 
God, by a man who believes that he owes truth-telling to God, 
must be just as binding as an oath, which professes to give 
God leave to withdraw his help if the speaker speaks falsely: 
The special contract entered into adds nothing to the 
previous obligation; and the absence of that special con- 
tract takes nothing from it. It is superstition, and super- 
stition only, which constitutes the difference between the 
oath and the solemn affirmation, to one who believes that he 
owes it to God to tell the truth. And as for one who does 
not believe in an interior witness and judge of the spiritual life 
of man at all, of course the affirmation loses as much sacred- 
ness as the oath has lost. In his mind, the obligation is an 
obligation to his fellow-creatures alone, and no one but himself 
knows whether it is honestly undertaken or not. If he is not 
perfectly sincere in taking it, it is only his own respect for him- 
self which he will forfeit. If he is perfectly sincere in taking it, but 
afterwards breaks it without the knowledge of any one else, it is 
again only his own respect for himself which he will forfeit. The 
loss of guarantee for good-faith, whatever it be, involved in the 
belief that no other being has access to our hearts and thoughts, 
and has the power to judge us, is simply inevitable in the case of 
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the sceptic, and is exactly proportionate to the positiveness of 
his disbelief. His rtoral obligation to tell the truth rests solely 
on what he believes that he owes to his fellow-men ; and if 
he does not discharge his debt in full, so long as no one of 
them has the means of knowing his failure, it is his own 
blame, and no one else’s, which he incurs. And of course, 
a man incurs no detection but his own cannot feel 
all the shame and grief which he incurs who is detected also by 
a perfectly holy witness of the scene within, and a witness 
who can express his condemnation by punishment. But for 
this there is no remedy. We do not wonder that men should feel 
that their fellow-creatures, in losing the belief in God, lose one 
very important additional guarantee for keeping faith with their 
brethren. Punt what we do wonder at is that anybody who 
has thought on the subject at all sees any real distinction, for 
anybody except the most ignorant, between the solemn affirma- 
tion and the oath. The idea that by special contract with God 
you can greatly enhance the guilt and danger of telling, with 
full consciousness, a lie to him as well as to men, is an idea the 
root of which is to be found in low and vulgar conceptions of 
God, and of the power of man to increase, by special consent of 
his own, the divine right to inflict on us divine vengeance. 


who 


PEACEFUL GRAVEYARDS. 

HE advocates of Cremation have never made much progress 

in this country, and we very much doubt if they ever will. 
The argument from religion, though not a strong one—for 
Christians, however uncultivated, do not expect, like uneducated 
Mahommedans, a rising of the same body—is dead against 
them, the few hints of the inspired writers all pointing to the 
sarth as the fitting resting-place of the dead, rather than to the 
practice forced on the Romans by the limitations of their original 
domain. ‘Theargument from sentiment is equally against them, 
the process recommended involving an active and conscious 
effort to destroy the body of the dead, which is revolting 
to the feeling of all men in whom instinctive reverence has 
not been checked or destroyed—as it has, for example, in 
Hindoos — by authority 
which they consider And the argument from 
utility, besides being doubtful, is, under the circumstances, 
of very little practical importance. 
lose, but gain, in resources through the burial of the dead, the 
restoration to itself of the sources of its fertility ; and as intra- 
mural burial becomes impossible, the difficulty about space 
gradually disappears. 


peremptory command from an 


inspired. 


Earth, as a whole, does not 


If the mourners are to leave their city 
at all, they may as well go ten miles out of it as two, and the 
disposable space within so large a radius has practically no 
limit. ‘The vastness of London exaggerates every difficulty, till 
the removal of household dust becomes a gigantic work, but 
nowhere any practical been felt. 
Cremation will not prevail, but we could wish that when 
the controversy was raging, it had continued long enough 
or attracted attention enough to induce men to consider com- 
promises, and to decide whether means could not be found 
of making the system of sepulture now adopted a little 
less repulsive. We do not see, for example, why the sanitary 
argument should not have been disposed of finally, and without 
offence to human feeling, by a law prohibiting burial either in 
brick graves or in coffins made of anything but the more 
perishable woods, or even wicker-work. ‘lhe object is that the 
body should be mingled with the earth as rapidly as may be, 
consistently with the rule that man should not actively or 
consciously accelerate its destruction—the ultimate basis of 
the idea of special graveyards—and any practice which 
interferes with the natural process of decay is a bad prac- 
tice, which a Legislature might, in the public interest, 
That public interest, of course, arises 


else has inconvenience 


reasonably prohibit. 
refilling graveyards in the course 
to health, a 
wealthy have 
A graveyard in 


from the necessity of 
without 
always 


of years injurious consequences 
necessity though the 
always striven to prevent its recognition. 

which the bodies perish in twelve years is twice as useful as 
one in which they last for twenty-four; while it is not one 
whit less calculated to inspire that feeling of reverence for 
the dead which seems, to us at least, to be essential to a 
character in which there is any sense of continuity at all. The 
mind which is utterly careless of the dead, which can suggest, 
for example, that bodies might be made useful as manure, has 
no capacity of reverence for the past, and but little of the in- 
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stinctive respect for God's handiwork out of which the 
sentiment of humanity is most easily developed. 

Nor can we see the reason why the really shocking oppres- 
sions which the poor endure from the present practice of inter- 
ment should not be terminated by authorising the municipalities 
to become great undertakers, and perform all funeral ceremonies 
for those who choose to accept their offices. They, and not 
private companies, are the natural owners and managers of 
cemeteries, and they, and not the clergy, ought to assume all 
sanitary responsibilities for the dead. They can bury, as the ex- 
ample of Paris shows, cheaply and with decency, and they ought 
to have been allowed and even compelled to do it. At present, 
as a cremationist, mentioned below, has just pointed out, burial 
is with the poor very frequently a heavy burden, cast on them 
just as the bread-winner is taken away, and they have to meet 
without means the expenses of a long sickness. And the Muni- 
cipalities could arrange, with something like authority, for the 
arrangement of their cemeteries in such a way as to gratify the 
deep, instinctive desire of mankind that the final resting-place 
should at once be suggestive of peacefulness, and attractive to 
all who retain memory of their dead. The Cemetery Companies 
are too much in the position of tradesmen selling conveniences 
to their customers. They cannot control their whims sufficiently, 
or forbid them to spoil with their ridiculous structures the 
gardens which cemeteries should resemble. We cannot agree 
with the cremationist, Mr. W. Robinson, whose finely got up little 
book on “ The Cemeteries of the Future ’* is now before us, in 
his desire that the memorial of the dead should be an urn con- 
taining ashes—curious that cremation should have lived in our 
popular tongue so many hundred years after the disuse of the 
practice—but he is right in much of his advice. What reason is 
there why there should be only one burying-place in a parish ? 
There is no special element of reverence in size, the difficulty of 
preservation is one for the municipality to overcome; and as for 
beauty of the quieter kind, let any one visit the minute burial- 
ground recently opened by the Catholics of Freshwater, and 
made at the smallest expense out of an ordinary field. A ceme- 
tery should be a wooded garden, with walks and avenues and 
glades according to its size, and not, as in most villages now, a 
stonemason’s yard, studded with squat temples and tombs, or 
with tall, meaningless headstones, so mouldy that it would 
be nearly impossible to read the inscriptions, even if the 
undertakers did not have them made as illegible as possible, 
in order to “make business” of the work of cleaning them 
out. These headstones are the destruction of all beauty or 
solemnity in a graveyard. Nothing uglier or more meaning- 
less in form has ever been conceived by man, and nothing 
worse adapted for exhibiting an inscription. If they are up- 
right, they gradually sway out of the perpendicular with their 
own weight; and if they are flat, they destroy the reverential 
vegetation which else, without means, watchfulness, or exertion, 
would, but for the stones, clothe the surface of the grave. 
They are, besides, utterly needless. What is required by each 
grave is a number cut in granite—cut solid, we mean, not cut 
on granite—a number distinguishable for centuries, and referring 
to a granite tablet, which need not be more than six inches by a 
foot, with an inscription identifying, describing, and if you will 
praising, the dead. These tablets, placed on the walls of the 
cemetery, or in cases where unusual honour is intended, on the 
outer wall of the church, would last practically for ever, would 
always be visible and legible, and would guide the mourner 
at once to the actual place of sepulture; while they would 
leave the graveyard free to be what it should be, a 
solemn garden, where men could walk, and secrete thoughts 
a little better and higher than those of ordinary life. One can 
grieve in a stonemason’s yard as one could grieve ina slaughter- 
house or a theatre, but who is to reflect leisurely in a spot so 
made hideous by meaningless or pretentious masonry? No 
injury is done to reverence by beauty, if only fairly appropri- 
ate; while every injury is done by the vulgarity of stone- 
masons and their tasteless employers, who positively sow the 
graveyards with their staring, upright slices of boulder. 
Take one of the smaller churchyards of London — that 
of Hampstead, which we select because it is still open, 
and is so well known. It is a hideous stonemason’s yard, 
covered with ugly and vain-glorious “monuments,” till reflec- 
tion in it is as impossible as a walk. Yet it might, with the 
greatest ease, be made a hanging garden of tall elms, arranged 





* God’s Acre Beautiful. The Cemeteries of the Future. By W. Robinson, F.L.S. 
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in broad glades, with broad terraces along the walls on which 
the granite tablets should be fixed. Every grave would be 
known, every person buried recorded, and the past recalled by 
visitors with minds attuned by what, in spite of the limited 
space, might be made a scene of solemn quietude and restful 
beauty. The present system is absolutely intolerable, and wil] 
we hope, be superseded by public consent ages before crema. 
tionists have convinced the world that the most reverential and 
affectionate thing to do with your baby’s corpse is to put it in a 
furnace, and burn it up. 





“LE REVEILLON” AT THE GAIETY THEATRE. 
\ HEN one has been told at the box-office of a theatre that 
there is so great a “run” on a particular play, that one 
must be content with a seat in a back row of the stalls, well 
under the projecting floor of the dress-circle, it is a little sur. 
prising, on taking one’s indifferent place, to find dozens of stalls 
to spare, boxes remaining grimly vacant all the evening,—in 
short, a half-empty house. Who are the people who, on last 
Tuesday evening, paid double prices at the Gaiety Theatre for 
the orchestra and balcony stalls, and then left them unoccupied? 
Anything less like a “run” could hardly be seen, and the sparse 
audience received the performance of Le Iéveillon with a polite 
languor for which the weather was not to be held accountable, 
Those persons who had previously seen the comedy at the 
Palais-Royal Theatre, and could compare notes about the former 
cast and the present, were disposed to praise the comedy and to 
blame the comedians; those who, on this occasion, saw Le 
Léveillon for the first time were disposed to declare themselves 
disappointed with both. The house was evidently bored and in 
a disparaging humour, and it must be admitted that its mood 
was not without justification. It is always vexatious to be 
disappointed in a play, but as experience does not cure people 
of expecting every French play to be clever, and all French 
actors to be gifted artists, one goes to see them with an enlarged 
capacity for disappointment. Le Téveillon, as it is presented 

at the Gaiety Theatre, is quite a memorable disappointment. 

The comedy is amusing to read; its risqué whimsicality 
makes one smile; but on the stage it becomes a lengthy farce, 
and it does not make one laugh,—at least often enough or 
spontaneously enough to render three acts, with tedious inter- 
vals of waiting between them, acceptable. The spectators alter- 
nate for two acts out of the three between broad grins and 
boredom, but the latter gains on them after the scene of the 
late supper (le véveillon), and it is difficult to keep up attention 
to the three varieties of tipsiness that develop themselves in the 
third act. On last Tuesday evening, several of the occupants 
of the stalls and boxes did not make any attempt to do so, but 
went away, with a lofty disregard of the convenience of their more 
easily amused or patient neighbours. 

Le Réveillon is as unreasonable as the libretto of an opéra 
bouffe ; its motive is broadly farcical, its wit is of a low order 
and a poor quality. The neat repartee of the dialogue, whichis 
pleasant when it is read, gets smothered by the absurdity of the 
situations when it is acted, and the rollicking fun of the prac- 
tical jokers, as well as the audacity of the discarded lover pour 
rire, would be tolerable only if acted by young men; other- 
wise they are ridiculous, not in the comic sense, which is the 
author’s intention, but in the seriously manqué sense of gro- 
tesque absurdity. The rollicking fun of Gaillardin and Tourillon 
and the audacity of Alfred are ridiculous in the presentinstance, 
for Gaillardin (M. Geoffroy), Tourillon (M. L’Héritier), and 
Alfred (M. Hyacinthe) are gentlemen well stricken in years, 
and on whom age has set marks impossible to conceal or even 
greatly mitigate. The late Mr. Charles Mathews, at seventy, 
skipping and mumbling in the light and airy characters he acted, 
was anything but a pleasant spectacle ; but after all, he could skip, 
though he did mumble, and when both he and his audience made 
believe very much, he used to look his part surprisingly well some- 
times. But the farceurs of Le Réveillon, though excellent actors, of 
well-earned reputation, ought not to have consented to appear 
in this piece before a foreign audience. We know that the 
Parisian public will contentedly accept jeunes premiers of over 
half-a-century, and when they like and are used to their artists, 
do not seem to be aware that they are old men and middle-aged 
women. The London public are not used to the venerable 


actors of the Palais Royal, and the Alfred of Le Réveillon is 
enough in himself, on his first appearance, to turn the so-called 
“comedy ” into a farce, of the order of those in which ludicrous 
effects are produced by violent incongruities. Alfred is a young 
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caiielen the leader of the private band of a Russian noble- 
man, Prince Yermontoff, who thinks himself aggrieved by the 
marriage of Fanny, a young lady to whom he formerly gave 
music-lessons, with Gaillardin, a member of the Haute Bour- 
geoisie of Pincornet des Boeufs. He accompanies the Prince to 
a hunting-lodge in the neighbourhood of Pincornet, and reveals 
his presence to Fanny by playing a familiar, plaintive air on his 
fddle. Fanny gets rid of her waiting-maid, and admits 
Alfred, who enters the salon attired in a Hungarian costume. 
M. Hyacinthe is the very oldest-looking actor we have 
ever seen on any stage; his voice is feeble, his articulation is 
much impaired, and alertness of movement is no longer at his 
command. The serio-comic scene of reproach and explanation 
between her very elderly lover and Madame Gaillardin, is as 
absurd as any intentional nonsense in an English pantomime. 
When Gaillardin comes in, just after he has been condemned to a 
week’s imprisonment for having called the “ garde champétre ” 
an “imbécile,” and M. Geoffroy stands revealed, an uncom- 
monly stout old gentleman, the audience feels that although 
elderly husbands of young wives are not unfamiliar objects in 
France, this particular personage is too elderly. M. Geoffroy’s 
acting is admirable throughout. He gives the soliloquy 
descriptive of his trial, and the base conduct of that Mou- 
linot, the president of the Court, who although he dines 
with him every week, actually persisted at the trial in 
asking him (Gaillardin) his name, with easy humour. And 
he is very amusing in the supper scene; but the ob- 
jections to him in the part are just those which Mr. 
Pickwick urged against Mr. Tupman’s attending Mrs. Leo 
Hunter's fancy ball in the costume of an Italian bandit,—* in 
the first place, he is too old; in the second place, he is too fat.” 
Gaillardin is carried off by Duparquet, a comic lawyer, to a 
supper given by the Russian Prince to a number of actresses 
from Paris. His wife supposes he has gone to prison. Alfred 
comes to see her, fulfilling his threat ; while he is with her, Tou- 
rillon, the newly-appointed Director of the prison, who does 
not know Gaillardin by sight, arrives, to arrest Gaillardin, 
and takes Alfred off to prison instead, on the pre- 
text that he must be the lady’s husband, or how should 
he be there, alone with her, at that hour. The part of the 
Director is well acted, and it does not so much matter that M. 
L’H¢ritier is also an old man. 
The second act is the réveillon, and it is purely farcical. 
Gaillardin passes himself off as a Marquis, Tourillon as a 
Count; Prince Yermontoff is played by a lady, who is as 
inoffensive as any woman dressed in male costume and 
representing a profligate young man can be. ‘The supper 
scene is amusing, with clever dialogue, Gaillardin getting 
drunk by diverting stages, and telling the story of the 
practical joke he once played Duparquet. The supposed Mar- 
quis and the supposed Count swear eternal friendship, and part, 
each very drunk, to meet, in the third act, at Tourillon’s official 
residence, where he is trying to sober himself by drinking tea, 
while listening to the report of a gaoler, still more drunk than 
himself. Gaillardin arrives, there is a great deal of tipsy fool- 
ing; then comes the surprising statement that Gaillardir has 
been arrested, and is actually in the prison; the real Gaillardin 
is sobered by the arousing of his jealousy when he learns the 
‘circumstances under which the false Gaillardin was taken; he 
asks to see the prisoner, is told he cannot without a permission, 
borrows his counsel’s gown and cap, in the absence of 
Tourillon, passes for the prisoner’s lawyer, and has an interview 
with Alfred. This scene is full of amusing equivoque, and 
would be very funny if the actors were half their respective ages. 
Everything ultimately is explained, and the inevitable cynicism 
of French comedy shows itself, by Gaillardin being persuaded 
that the arrest of the fiddler in his place, and while wearing his 
dressing-gown and smoking-cap is only a jest, a revanche for the 
joke of the Oiseau-bleu,—that his wife and Alfred never met, and 
that the secret of his own supper in the company of actresses 
from Paris will remain impenetrable by Madame Gaillardin. 
It is chiefly by this touch of cynicism that Le Réveillon differs 
from the ordinary “screaming” English farce; the humour 
that is supposed to exist in a tipsy escapade is of an order 
familiar to us, but we do not call it comedy; and we find 
half an hour of it, and one act, quite enough, when we are treated 
to it in the English tongue. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


—@—— 
THE COMING MAN IN ARABIA. 
[From A CORRESPONDENT.) 

Str,—To understand the reality of Arab plans of independence 
on the Syrian border, it will be necessary for your readers to 
remember that not seventy years have elapsed since the eastern 
districts of Palestine, the “lands beyond Jordan,” formed part 
of an Arabian empire. In the early years of the present cen- 
tury the Empire of Nejd, founded by the Wahhabi Princes of 
the Saoud dynasty, had so far extended itself that it embraced 
all those towns and villages now held by the Turks which lie 
south of Damascus, and skirt the pilgrim-road to Mecca, Maan, 
Belka, Zerka, with Bozra and the so-called “Giant Cities ” of the 
Hauran, distinctly Arab in population, then owned allegiance 
not to the Turkish Sultan, but to a Sultan of Nejd. Even 
north of Damascus such places as Palmyra, Karieteyn, and 
Jerud paid tribute to the Wahhabi Imam, while Damascus 
itself was at one time captured and held to ransom by him. 
This state of things was put anend to only in 1818, when Ibrahim 
Pasha marched to Nejd and broke up the Wahhabi empire ; 
nor was eastern Syria finally subjugated till Mehemet Ali con- 
quered it in 1831. The ferocity with which he then carried out 
his plan of military annexation is still a distinct remembrance 
with the inhabitants of these towns, and the destruction of their 
free life is with many of them more than a tradition. 

The history of the Egyptian conquest of Nejd has been well 
told by Mr. Palgrave. After five years of varying fortune, 
Ibrahim Pasha succeeded in capturing the Wahhabi capital, 
in massacring the chief inhabitants and sending the Imam 
himself, Abdallah ibn Saoud, a prisoner to Constantinople, where 
he was without ceremony beheaded. The whole of Arabia, with 
the exception of Oman and Hadramaut, was then overrun by 
the Turks, and Nejd itself held in subjection to Constantinople 
for nearly thirty years. Then came a war of independence, in 
which the Turks were driven out everywhere but in Mecca and 
Medina, and a new monarchy of Nejd was founded. In 1862, 
when Mr. Palgrave visited Riad, Feysul ibn Saoud, the new 
Imam, had regained nearly all that his predecessors had lost. 
Only the towns of eastern Syria and the Syrian Desert seemed 
lost to Arabia for ever. 

Since Mr. Palgrave’s visit, however, a great political change 
has occurred in Nejd. Wahhabiism, never very firmly rooted in 
the affections of the Arabs, has rapidly declined, and with it the 
religious influence of the Ibn Saouds. A new family of princes, 
remarkable for statesmanlike ability and professing national 
rather than religious principles of government, and so infinitely 
more popular, has taken their place; and at the present day, 
Mohammed ibn Rashid, Emir of Jebel Shammar, is looked 
upon in all Northern Arabia as the true heir to the old monarchy 
and the representative of national ideas. Though laying no 
claim to any of the titles of the Nejd Sultans, he does, 
in fact, possess a large portion of their power, and a por- 
tion which is ever increasing. By a system of general 
conciliation, joined with occasional displays of vigour where 
conciliation has failed, he has managed to unite to his standard 
tribes hardly ever before seen acting together; and within the 
last five years he has opened friendly negotiations with the 
Roala, and even the Bisshr Sheykhs of the far north, hereditary 
enemies of his house, but who have latterly appealed to him 
more than once in their quarrels. With the Shammar of the 
Jesireh Mohammed is naturally allied, being himself a Sham- 
mar; and he has neglected no opportunity of ingratiating him- 
self with travellers from the north, or of renewing intercourse 
by friendly messages with the Sheykhs of the Desert towns of 
Syria formerly under Wahhabi rule. His sovereignty has now 
for some years been firmly established in the Jof oasis, and was 
extended in 1878 to Kaf and Ittery; while, as I announced the 
other day, he has within the last six weeks appeared in the 
Hauran, not sixty miles from Damascus. 

Mohammed ibn Rashid is, then, the chieftain of whom I spoke 
as the “ coming man ” of Arabia, and his idea is the restoration 
of anorthern monarchy of Nejd. The limit of his ambition 
northwards is probably coextensive with that of the old Nejd 
Empire, but it is not likely that he has any immediate design upon 
Syria west of the pilgrim-road, or north of the Hauran. Still less 
is Damascus in immediate danger of sack or menace. His present 
object would seem to be to assert his claim to the Hauran, and 
to watch events from a nearer position than he can command at 
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home. He wishes, too, I suspect, above all else, to bring in the 
Roala and Bisshr Sheykhs to his Arabian league, and I make 
no question he is at the present moment entertaining more than 
one of these notables in his tents. Every Bedouin whom he 
thus receives this summer will go back to his tribe with a tale 
of the power and splendour of the native Emir, for Mohammed 
affects precisely that sort of magnificence which impresses 
most the Bedouin mind,—unbounded hospitality, splendour of 
arms, of slaves, of mares of noble blood. He has with him, too 
doubtless, an entowrage of the Nejd nobility, and a sufficient, 
force of fighting men from the Shammar and their allies to 
enforce respect. A phenomenon like this will not have appeared 
in the Syrian Desert since the days of Abu Nocta, and I shall 
be much surprised if the summer goes by without Mohammed ibn 
Rashid’s receiving the submission of half the Anazeh Sheykhs. 
In him [ already see the central figure round which the Sheykhs 
of the north will group themselves, when the hour of fate 
shall have struck for the Ottoman Empire,—the force which 
shall bind together the bundle of Desert sticks. That the 
force is likely to be employed for good, and not for evil, I 
have no doubt at all; and in justification of my faith, I beg 
to refer your readers to what-I have already written of Ibn 
Rashid’s scheme of government in his existing State of Jebel 
Shammar. If security for life and property, light taxation, 
immunity from conscription, and a healthy interest in the poli- 
tics of their country be blessings to a people, then the exten- 
sion of the Emir’s rule should appeal to all our sympathies. 
It is desirable, at any rate, that English statesmen should be 
aware of the fact that the Arab race is bent upon self-govern- 
ment, and that in expectation of the coming collapse of Turkey, 
there are native rulers on foot able and ready to succeed the 
Sultan.—I am, Sir, &c., 


10 James Street. Witrrip ScawEn Buivnt. 





WHYMPER IN SOUTH AMERICA. 

(To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 
Sir,—The enclosed, received to-day from my friend, Edward 
Whymper—the hero of the Matterhorn—will, I think, interest 
many of your readers. The letter gives an account of his 
further exploits, and includes a record of three new and great 
ascents. However, the letter (dated from Quito, May 8th) will 
speak for itself. 

It may be worth adding that Mr. Whymper is accompanied 
by the two Carrels, the well-known Swiss guides. Jean Antoine 
Carrel is the man who made the first ascent of the Matterhorn 
on the south or Breuil side; and his feat on that occasion is one of 
the most daring climbs recorded in the annals of mountaineer- 
ing.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

185 Regent Street, W., June 15th. 


“After an absence of forty-one days, I have just returned to 
Quito. During this time I had six nights in bed, passed seven 
nights without any shelter whatever, and the remainder in tents at 
altitudes varying from 10,000 to 14,500 feet. We were drenched 
every day, and everything became so hopelessly soaden with water 
that it was impossible to get ourselves dry. On Saraurcu it rained 
on one occasion for seventy hours without ceasing for a minute, 
and for more than six anda half days out of seven consecutive ones. 
The constant exposure, and considerable variations in the tempera- 
ture, threw me on my back, and I had constant diarrhoea, which 
it was impossible to check, as all our medicines were exhausted. 
I returned to Quito five inches less round the waist than when 
I started, and so weak that I could scarcely ride or walk. 
Strength is returning now, but I am not up to the mark for high 
ascents, and shall have to wait here until better. Our objects on this 
last northern journey were the exploration and ascents of Cayambe, 
Saraurcu, and Cotocaehi, and the collection of Inca antiquities. We 
succeeded completely, but as you see, at a somewhat severe cost. 
Cayambe is 19,200ft., Saraurcu is 15,600, and Cotocachi 16,200 ft. 
high. The ascent of the highest mountain gave us least trouble, 
and the lowest one gave us most. I waited for fourteen days he- 
fore I could sce it, as it is almost perpetually enveloped in mist. 
To arrive at it we had to force our way through virgin forest, for it 
lies well away to the east of the other Andes, and is beyond the region 
of paths or tracks. All its waters descend tothe Amazon. A variety 
of cane which is found here, growing nine to ten feet high, forms an 
almost impenetrable jungle, and you have to cut or force your way 
through it as best youcan. The leaves cut like razors, and their 
points pierce like needles. The mountains hereabouts are everywhere 
like saturated sponges, through the incessant rains, and for days we 
waded rather than walked over them. The puma, tapir, and bears are 
common around Saraurcu, and their tracks are very numerous. I saw 
one magnifiéent bear crashing through the cane as though it quite en- 
joyed it, and others of my party saw tapirs. One morning we found puma- 
tracks round our tent, but we did not see the brute. Wild and savage 
cattle are also numerous around Saraurcu, and are sometimes of great 
size and power. ‘They are escaped cattle (or the descendants of 
escaped cattle) from the farms around Cayambe, and are sometimes 


H. Scuvurz Witsoy. 





very ferocious, There were two immense bulls that we saw sev 
times, which trotted about at an amazing pace, and took leaps _ 
chamois. J. A. Carrel was out one day trying to do a little bit " 
exploration, and was attacked from the rear by these beasts. He A. 
looking over a precipice, peering into the fog, when hearing go = 
noise behind he turned round and saw them approaching from 0 ~ 
site directions with lowered heads, ready to give him a lift over. 4 
bolted up a little peak, with both in close pursuit, and they kept hi 
a prisoner for, I think, a couple of hours. Whenever he tried to oan 
they rushed at him, but at last he succeeded by a feint in cule 
them both to the same side, and scrambled down the other and out. 
witted them.” - 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

Sai 
MR. 8S. LAING ON INDIAN FINANCE. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘*SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Mr. S. Laing ought to feel that if, from his former officig} 
position, his assertions regarding Indian finance carry peculiar 
weight with English readers; on the other hand, an especial 
responsibility rests upon him to write with sobriety and 
accuracy on a subject in respect to which he poses as an expert, 
and to show that he does not use the experience he has acquired 
of being (as he says) behind the scenes for the purpose of shift. 
ing them. It is because his article in the Nineleenth Century 
shows neither sobriety nor accuracy, that 1 ask room in your 
columns for a brief criticism on the statements he has put 
forward. 

He begins with a startling misapprehension, in his attempt 
to prove that “the limit of taxation in India has been reached.” 
This is clear, says he, because the Government of India, 
“after reviewing all possible modes of increasing revenue, had to 
fall back on two taxes so obviously objectionable that nothing 
but the direst necessity could have led any Government to 
adopt them,”’—viz., the increase of the salt-duty in Madras 
and Bombay, and the licence-tax. Now, as to the salt- 
duty, Mr. Laing might have known, if he had chosen, that 
the increase in Madras and Bombay was part of a general scheme 
for equalising the tax, and was contemporaneous with a decrease 
in all northern India, so that the duty was lessened for 130 
millions of persons, at the same time that it was raised for 47 
millions. No valid reason existed for the payment of a lower 
rate of duty in southern than in northern India, and the inten- 
tion of equalising the rate had been declared at least two years 
before. Had the alteration been made, as Mr. Laing asserts, 
merely with the object of increasing the revenue, the Govern- 
ment would have raised the rate in the south without lowering 
it in the north. Similarly the licence-tax is not considered in 
all quarters the unpopular and oppressive tax which Mr. Laing 
believes it to be. It is notorious that there has always been a 
powerful school in India which asserted that the odious char- 
acter attaching to the Income-tax was due more to errors of 
detail than to defects of principle, and that it is impolitic to 
let too large a share of taxation fall on the land, while the 
moneyed classes are altogether exempt. The resurrection of the 
licence-tax was probably due to the influence of ‘the men who 
held these views, and who preferred to adopt this mode of in- 
creasing the Revenue, rather than many others that were open to 
them. For no man with the slightest information on the sub- 
ject can affect to believe that the weight of taxation in India 
is severely felt, or that there are not many ways in which it 
could, if necessary, be increased. Registration alone, the 
registration of bonds and deeds, which in France produces 
(with stamps) twenty-five millions sterling, could easily have 
been manipulated so as to yield all that the license-tax pro- 
duced; and the land revenue itself could be increased by 50 
per cent. in most parts of India, without pressing as severely on 
the landowners as it did thirty years ago.* The parentage of 
the license-tax is really to be found in the wish to impose 
taxation on a wealthy class who had hitherto escaped from con- 
tributing their share to meet the burdens of the State, not, as 
Mr. Laing thinks, in the desire to clutch at any measure, how- 
ever objectionable, in order to avert bankruptey. 

I come next to a yet more extraordinary error of Mr. Laing’s, 
regarding the productive Public Works. He begins by stating 
that the accounts published in India mix up the receipts and 
expenses of these works “with those of guaranteed railways, 
ordinary public works, and so on ;” but no assertion could be 
more incorrect. The “Financial Statement for 1880-81,” 
which was published in Caleutta on February 24th, 1880, 





* [We bave admitted our correspondent’s letter from respect for his experience, 
but we utterly protest against this sentence.—ED. Spectator. ] 
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might easily have been consulted by Mr. Laing, before he wrote 
his article for a June magazine. It shows | in each of 
three different tables, clear and apart from ordinary income 
and expenditure, the gross receipts from Railways and Canals, 
the working expenses, and the interest due on the borrowed 
capital ; and two tables in the appendix give the same informa- 
tion in detail for every separate work, Mr. Laing, however, 
failing to go to this quarter for his information, professes to 
draw it from the “ Statistical Abstract,” published in London, 
not the last number published for 1877-78, but that for 1876-77 ; 
and even this he has not quoted correctly. He copies the 
figures it gives as to the capital borrowed for public works up 
to that year; but he goes on to give figures, which are cer- 
tainly not to be found there, as to the net income earned 
by the works, which he asserts to have been £21,000 a year, or 
9s, per £100 of capital borrowed at 43 per cent. This would 
be a very serious financial failure, if the charge were true; but 
fortunately, the facts are otherwise. Any one who refers to the 
“Statistical Abstract” for 1877-78, or to the “Financial 
Statement ” for 1880-81, will find that the net earnings (after 
deducting working expenses) of the State Railways and Canals 
in 1876-77 were £71,563; in 1877-78, £252,069; in 1878-79, 
£695,138 ; in 1879-80, £1,329,400; and for 1880-81 they are 
estimated at £1,586,200. This, on a borrowed capital outlay 
(to end of 1880-81) of £39,212,000, amounts to a return of a 
little over 4 per cent.,—a very fair income from works most of 
which are still incomplete, or not fully developed. Taking the 
two classes of works separately, canals, with an outlay of 12 
9.3rds millions, produce this year £990,200, or nearly 8 per cent. ; 
while State railways, with a capital of 26} millions, produce 
£596,000, or more than 2 per cent. But this is not the whole 
of the account. The State railways were planned for the most 
part as feeders to the earlier-constructed guaranteed railways, 
which occupy the main arteries of commerce, and part of the 
increased receipts of those lines must be set down to the 
credit of the feeders which supply them with traffic. Now, the 
Guaranteed Railways (including the East Indian, which has 
lately been bought by Government) brought in a net return in 
1876-7 of £5,361,000; in 1877-8 (the famine year), of £6,560,000 ; 
in 1878-9, of £5,277,000; in 1879-80, of £5,180,000; and the 
estimated net profits of 1880-81 are £5,645,000. Deducting the 
guaranteed interest paid by Government, the net profit to the 
State in the current year is estimated to be about £500,000; 
and if this is added to the profits of the productive 
public works, the net income received by the State 
amounts to over £2,000,000, sufficient to cover the interest 
on the Debt (£1,725,000), and to leave a surplus of £300,000 
over. Surely, the conviction which these figures must 
carry to any candid mind will be that instead of 40 millions of 
debt incurred for productive public works being a bad asset, or 
a millstone round the neck of India, the Government has made 
a most successful investment in expending this sum, and that 
the country possesses in these works a property immensely 
valuable, and rapidly increasing in value. 

For the rest, Sir, I abstain from any imputations on the 
motives of Mr. Laing, and on the causes which have led him to 
fall into the errors I have exposed. Perhaps it would have been 
well if Mr. Laing had observed a similar course in his attack on 
Sir John Strachey’s budget, at any rate before he penned 
his assertion as to the impossibility of an error of a million 
occurring in any estimates he had ever had to do with. And 
as to the scrutiny by a Finance Minister of the Budgets of the 
Military Department, it would have been prudent for him to 
satisfy himself that the public had forgotten Sir Charles Wood’s 
speech on July 17th, 1862, in which most serious errors as to 
those very two points were brought home to Mr. Laing.—I am, 


Sir, &e., C. A. E. 








THE RELIEF OF THE CLERGY. 

(To Tux Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 
Str,—The elause in the Burials Bill to which Lord Cairns took 
such just exception, on constitutional and Parliamentary 
grounds, was defended by the Archbishops on the ground that 
it gives a much-desired “ relief” to the clergy. According to 
the marginal summary of the clause, the “relief” is “ from 
” But what the Archbishops mean 
is that the alterations in the Rubrics recommended by the 
clerical body called the Convocation of the Province of Canter- 
bury would relieve the consciences of clergymen from a burden 
which now oppresses them. 


penalties in certain cases. 





I presume the burden is this,-that the Clergy are compelled 
by the law to read the full Burial Office, including words which 
breathe hope and comfort, over persons concerning whom hope 
cannot reasonably be entertained. Some clergymen talk as if 
they resented this constraint as an indignity to themselves and 
the Church; but the burden on the conscience must be that 
the words in the supposed cases are spoken falsely and mis- 
leadingly. - What is the relief, then, that the Bill offers? In the 
first place, those who have “died in the commission of any 
grievous crime” are added to the unbaptised, the excommuni- 
cate, and suicides, as persons for whom the Burial Office is not to 
be used. 'l'o die in the commission of a grievous crime isa rare 
occurrence. Now and then a house-breaker loses his life in the 
act of burglary. Perhaps, if poaching is to be reckoned a 
grievous crime, the case of a poacher killed by a gamekeeper 
would be the one that would come most frequently within this 
category. It seems hardly worth while, for the sake of such 
eases, to offend the feelings of a large number of pious persons 
by associating the unbaptised with those who die thus un- 
happily. If the Bill passes, it will be the British Parliament 
that will create the new association; it will be found in the 
Statute-book, not in the Prayer-book. But there are many 
persons who die after committing grievous crimes, and many 
more who have lived lives of scandal up to the day of their death. 
The relief offered to the consciences of the clergy with reference 
to such cases is that provided in the fifth section of the Recom- 
mendations, which allows a shortened service to be used at any 
funeral; from which shortened service the words spoken at the 
committal of the body to the ground, and the two prayers of 
hope, are omitted. This liberty, however, is limited by the 
important condition that the omission can only be made “on 
the request, or with the consent, of the kindred or friends.’ 
Without this condition, even the Convocation seems to have 
felt that it would have been intolerable to put such a 
power of judging the dead into the hands of every clergy- 
man. Whether the condition is not likely to occasion pain- 
ful struggles between scrupulous clergymen and the friends 
of deceased persons, and to make the liberty a nugatory one, is 
surely worth considering. But there is another aspect of the 
“relief ’’ to which I wish to ask the attention of your readers. 

The reasonableness or orthodoxy of saying words of hope 
promiscuously over those whom we bury is a subject on which 
I do not enter. The Prayer-book orders that we should thus 
speak, and the only question at this moment is as to those 
to whom the hopeful words of the service should be excep- 
tionally denied. I would ask clergymen who, like your 
correspondent, Mr. Portal, are complaining of the hardship 
of having to say these words over “ reprobates,” “ black- 
sheep,” “the leavings of the Dissenters,” 
whether they have duly considered some emphatic passages 
in the Gospels. “ Ye are they which justify yourselves be- 
fore men, but God knoweth your hearts; for that which is 
highly esteemed among men is abomination in the sight of 
God.” “Verily I say unto you, that the publicans and the 
harlots go into the kingdom of God before you.” Which was 
the more hopeful person,—the prodigal son who devoured his 
living with harlots, or the elder brother at home? The Clergy 
ought to be in some fear lest they should be showing the 
mind of the Pharisees, rather than that of the Son of Man. I 
am speaking now only of the clerical conscience, and of 
the desire to disavow hope in exceptional cases after death. 
And I question whether we are following the example of Christ, 
when we declare, ‘‘ We are ready to bury in hope the worst of 
Pharisees,—men false, covetous, hard—provided that their lives 
have been outwardly correct ; but it is intolerable to us to profess 
a similar hope concerning those who have been in the habit of 
getting drunk, or who have openly broken the Seventh Com- 
mandment.”’ 


* evil livers,” 


It seems hardly probable that the House of Commons will be 
persuaded to accept Clause 11 and its dependent schedule of 
recommendations. It would be well to get rid of the idea of 
giving relief to the Clergy; legislation about the Burial Office 
ought not to start from concern for their consciences, but from 
the consideration of what is on the whole Christian and expe- 
dient. ‘The general feeling would, perhaps, be best satisfied by 
simply removing the first rubric of the Burial Office, and by 
giving power to the Ordinary to sanction a shortened or excep- 
tional service, which might be used with the consent of those 
who have charge of the funeral.—l am, Sir, &e., 


34 Dorset Square, June 16th. J. Luewetyn Davies. 
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EJECTMENTS (IRELAND) BILL. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—It seems to be forgotten that this Bill is but a slight 
extension of part of the ninth clause of the Irish Land Act 
(1870). That clause states that “ Ejectment for non-payment 
GE MORE oa ve %s shall be deemed disturbance, in the case of a 
tenancy of a holding held at an annual rent not exceeding £15, 
if the Court shall certify that the non-payment of rent causing 
the eviction has arisen through the rent being an exorbitant rent.” 
If, therefore, from extraordinary stress of weather, the tenants 
have been well nigh ruined, the ordinary rent becomes at once 
an “exorbitant” rent; and under these circumstances—when 
place, time, and Judge’s discretion are all carefully marked out 
—there is surely nothing very revolutionary or confiscating in 
such a measure as the Ejectment Bill. It is purely temporary, 
and provides relief for abnormal distress.—I am, Sir, &c., 
S.C. B. 








ART. 
————— 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[FIFTH NOTICE. ] 


We have in this article and the next to finish our notice of the 
Royal Academy Exhibition for 1880,—to notice, as far as may 
be, the fifteen hundred odd works which we have not mentioned 
in the preceding articles. Fortunately for us, the mere naming 
of what should be done is sufficient to show its impossibility, 
for even the fairy at the tap of whose wands the jumbled feathers 
arranged themselves into a series of little orderly heaps, would 
have been puzzled had she tried to disentangle, within the limits 
of a weekly serial, the ravelled threads of art and no-art which 
are wound in and out of the works which at present await our 
notice. The most we can do is to say a word or two here and 
there on the points which seem to us to require notice most, 
and to bring into comparative prominence merits which might 
otherwise have been overlooked, and errors which are too 
habitually condoned. 

We proceed, then, to take the rooms in order, confining our 
remarks almost exclusively to those classes of paintings which 
we have as yet omitted, namely, the domestic and sentimental, 
the animal and vegetable compositions, and the dramatic 
and poetic conceptions. The last of these classes we shall 
be able nearly to exhaust even in this short notice, 
as it is mainly conspicuous by its absence. We omit the 
numbers of the pictures, but as they are taken as far 
as possible seriatim, there will be no difficulty in finding 
them. ‘The Olive and the Vine,” two women figures, by Mr. 
P. H. Calderon, R.A. Strong, and glowing with rich colour; 
thoroughly good furniture pictures. ‘ Sons of the Brave,” by 
Mr. P. R. Morris, A. This represents the boys belonging to the 
Military Asylum, Chelsea; the band, with its little drum-major, 
being the chief part of the picture. Well painted mock-senti- 
ment picture, with a good deal of expression in the boy’s 
faces, and cleverly composed; the sort of work which makes 
people say, “ How interesting!” and pass on. “A Highland 
Drove,” by Mr. Peter Graham, A. A vivid piece of painting, 
much better than Mr. Graham’s pictures have been of late. 
*“CEnone,” by Mr. Oswald von Glehn. A very carefully and 
well-painted picture, with somewhat of the Diisseldorf school 
in its brownish greens and rather cold flesh-tints, chiefly praise- 
worthy as a conscientious piece of work, and chiefly faulty in 
its too evident arrangement; the positions, landscape, arrange- 
ment of the draperies, &c., all tell of the studio a mile off. 
“Venetian Boy Unloading a Gondola,” by Miss Hilda Mont- 
alba. This picture has what the last lacked, a look of nature 
and an intense grasp of its subject; it pretends to little, but 
attains that little with complete success ; besides, it is thorough 
man’s work, with nothing pretty or artificial about it. ‘“'The 
Finishing Touch,” by Mr. Yeames, R.A. A composition wholly 
uninteresting, and rather vulgar in effect; fairly well painted. 
“Tvy-clad Walls, Maidstone,” by Mr. Albert Goodwin; pleasant, 
bat wanting in the imaginative power which Mr. Goodwin 
showed last year in his ‘“ Voyages of Sinbad,” and lacking the 
delicacy of his water-colour work. ‘Tenby Fisherwoman,” 
by Mr. W. P. Frith, R.A.; a picture of an ugly woman in 
an ugly dress, vulgar in feeling, poor in conception, and un- 
attractive in every way. ‘King Baby ” and “Home with 


the Tide,” two pictures by Mr. J. C. Hook, R.A.; these works 





“have the old freshness of Mr. Hook’s work, but lack interest of 
subject, and seem hurriedly and raggedly painted. “Golden 
Mists and Sun-tipped Clouds,” by Herr L. Munthe, deserves 
notice as a clever landscape, with the foreign air of being a 
“picture,” rather than a “ study,” which is felt so easily, andig 
so hard to define. “ Late for Church” and (in the next room) 
“Follow my Leader,” by Mr. G. A. Storey, A., confirm our 
impression that his election as an Associate was inexplicable, 
These works are common-place in the last degree, nor can they 
be said to possess any qualities of colour or design such as to 
make up for their dullness. What are Academicians elected 
for? Surely not for painting quasi-funny pictures of people 
in old-fashioned dresses ! 

Inthe second room, “Fairy Tales,” by Miss Mary Gow; a pretty 
little picture of a child reading ; nice in colour and cleverly ar- 
ranged; but Miss Gow should give us more ambitious work, 
“ Queen Eleanor’s Tomb,” by Mr. Eyre Crowe, A. A poor archi- 
tectural drawing, of ugly colour. “A Study,” by Mr. Dewey Bates, 
a clever little foreign picture of a girl in a black dress. “The 
Stag at Bay,” by Mr. J. Charlton, well-drawn dogs, but very 
disagreeably painted, and the stag almost comic. “ Sunrise from 
Waterloo Bridge,” by Mr. J. O’Connor ; carefully drawn picture, 
but somewhat monotonous in colour. ‘“ Aloes,” by Mr. Edgar 
Hanley. Thorough work. “All that Glitters is not Gold,” 
by Mr. G. D. Leslie, R.A. The best domestic picture in the 
Academy, a pedlar trying to sell a bow] of gold-fish to some girls 
in an old-fashioned garden. There is something inimitably fresh 
about Mr. Leslie’s work, and this year he is at his very best. This: 
picture, and his two portraits of English ladies, for clear, fresh, 
open-air beauty, stand in a separate category to any other work 
here shown. Even “ Sister’s Kiss,” by Sir Frederick Leighton, 
beautiful as it is in many ways, shows but a languid, hot-house 
sweetness beside Mr. Leslie’s work; and, after all, England 
is not a hareem yet, despite of foreign fiction and native folly. 
“The Thistledown-gatherer,” by Mr. T. M. Rooke. A pre- 
Raphaelite picture of a woman gathering thistledown by the 
wayside. Rather unfairly hung, where its delicate work can 
only be guessed at. This work is of a faint, dull colour, not 
exactly unpleasant, but rather monotonous and wearying. It 
would be a bad picture to live with, for any one addicted to low 
spirits. Perhaps Mr. Rooke will pardon us for suggesting that 
pictures are, on the whole, intended to make people happy, not 
miserable ; and that beauty is not incompatible with hope, and 
even joy. “ Evangeline,” by Mr. G. H. Boughton, A. <A clever 
picture of the heroine of Longfellow’s great poem carrying ale: 
to the reapers. Unnatural in the colour of the landscape, but 
successful in the pose, and perhaps in the face, of the mair 
figure, though the sweetness of Evangeline’s character seems 
hardly to show sufficiently. The best work which Mr. Boughtor 
has done for a long time. “In the Peaceful Evening-time,” by 
Mr. A. C. Dodd. An amusing picture of a young donkey 
standing alone in the midst of a hilly common. Very true in 
atmospheric effect. ‘A Reverie,” by Mr. J.D. Watson. At 
extraordinary picture of a rather ugly woman with an impos- 
sible amount of bright red hair. “ A Spring Festival,’ by Mr, 
Alma Tadema. One of Mr. Alma Tadema’s vigorous Bacchana- 
lian dances, beautifully painted, but not so refined as some of 
his smaller work. 

In the third room, “ Mary, the Maid of the Inn,” by Mr. J.. 
R. Reid. One of the worst large pictures in the Academy, 
and one which should not have been admitted, were it only 
for the insolent manner in which the paint is streaked on in 
layers ; the whole picture looks like a rough-cast wall, rather 
than an oil painting. “An Assyrian Captive,” by Mr. Edwit 
Long, A. One of Mr. Long’s studies of a large-eyed brown: 
damsel, absolutely uninteresting, and very poor in drawing and. 
modelling. See also the same artist’s portrait of Henry Irving 
as Hamlet; and look at the drawing of the face and hands 
therein ! 

“ Returning to the Fold,” by Mr. H. W. B. Davis, B.A. A 
very carefully painted and composed picture, small, and highly 
finished, perhaps a little uninteresting in the landscape portion, 
of which there is very little. In some ways, this work seems an 
attempt at rivalling the Dutch style of animal painting. “The: 
Light of the Hareem,” by the President. Chiefly noticeable: 
for the wonderful painting of the golden pillars in the back- 
ground and by the side of the principal figure. So fine is this 
as a piece of imitation art, that the real gold of the frame 
where it comes against the painted gold of the picture seems 
to be the least like gold of the two. See also. in this, the 
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avin 
very beautiful drawing and painting of the elaborately- 


patterned handkerchief which the “ favourite ” is winding 
round her head. However much we admire this work, 
we cannot help regretting that Sir Frederick Leighton 
should not give us a nobler subject, and one more worthy of 
his great powers. Have we not had enough by this time of 
little girls in blue frocks and big girls in white ones, of turbaned 
favourites and violet-crowned nymphs, and now that the South 
Kensington frescoes are finished, may we not expect another 
grand picture, such as the Hercules wrestling with Death for 
Alcestis’ body ? Next year’s exhibition will show. Meanwhile, 
we must not close our remarks upon this artist’s work without 
recurring to that great piece of technical skill, perhaps the most 
perfect ever produced in our time, which the President exhibits 
this year, under the title of “ Psamathe.”’ Its real title should 
run thus :— The modelling of a woman’s back and shoulders, 
done by me, Frederick Leighton, as a challenge to all painters, 
past, present, and to come.” But its chief merit is its wonder- 
ful concealment of the skill and labour with which it has been 
achieved. ‘The spectator feels, on looking at the picture, 
nothing but its extreme beauty, which somehow in this work 
penetrates and obscures the skill,—and no higher praise could 
be given than this. “ Amour, ou Patrie ?” by Mr. Marcus Stone. 
An unintelligible picture of a girl handing a bundle of letters to 
a man with a tricolour in his hat; whether she is betraying her 
lover or her country no one can say, and no one certainly will care. 

“The Night-Watch,” “Endymion,” “The Last Spoonful,” 
by Briton Riviere, A. This is the best lot of pictures Mr. 
Riviere has sent for some time, for all of them are good in their 
various ways. The first is a varied and somewhat enlarged 
replica of his last year’s picture, illustrative of a verse in Omar 
Khayyam. This year, it is a lion and lioness who are pacing 
the “night-watch,” amid the ruins of an Egyptian temple. 
Two things are especially good in this picture,—the first is the 
livid yellow of the animals’ eyes; the second, the stealthy tread 
of the lion, The whole picture is a pleasant and a poetical one, 
without having amy great beauty of colour or design, “The 
Endymion ” is much thé sate as othor E adymidns; a youth in| 
shepherd dress, with a lack-lustre eye, prettily posed and con- 
ceived. “The Last Spoonful ”—a child, with ducks, hens, and 
puppies gathered round her, eating porridge out of a tea-cup— 
is far the best picture of the three, if it were only for the 
great variety of expression in the various fowls’ and animals’ 
faces. The child is uninteresting and somewhat vulgar, as Mr. 
Riviere’s children are too wont to be ; but the animals, especially 
the puppies, are masterly, the expression of the one which 
is stretching out its neck towards the cup, seeming to us to be 
quite wonderful in its intensity. 

In our next notice we shall speak of the remaining works of 
interest. 











BOOKS. 


ein 
THE HEART OF HOLLAND.* 

THERE is always pleasure in reading the adventures of a 
traveller who sees something in his experiences besides the 
experiences themselves. M. Havard is a traveller of this class. 
He has the eye of a painter, the reminiscences of an historian, 
and the style of a humourist of the lighter order. All this 
ensures to his descriptions not only vividness and atmosphere, 
but also that indefinable charm that comes from individual 
colouring. With qualifications such as these, it would be 
difficult for a writer not to produce an entertaining book; and 
M. Havard is additionally fortified by an admirable choice of 
subject. That would be a dull apprehension indeed which 
should fail to discover in Holland picturesque material both for 
pen and pencil. In fact, the chief difficulty would be to know 
where to stop; there are no natural limits to the extent of the 
topics to be discussed. There are the people, with their 
character and costumes; the houses, with their quaintness and 
colour; the towns, with their history and traditions; and the 
country itself, with its wondrous record of centuries 
of struggle against the encroachments of the sea. One might, 
to be sure, hesitate to describe again a country which 
has been so frequently described as the Netherlands, from 
the dark ages down to Mr. Motley. But even now, as M. Havard 


. indicates, there are regions in the interior which have been sel- 


* The Heart of Holland. By Henry Havard, Translated by Mre. Cashel Hoey. 
London ; Bentley. 


dom visited, and of which little is known. Moreover, in books 
of this kind, the manner is of much more consequence than the 
matter ; the artist who beholds a scene invested with the graces 
of light, shadow, and colouring, tells another tale of it than the 
surveyor, who investigates it with rod and chain. M. Havard 
puts a new face on an old friend; and when the face is a sunny 
and agreeable one, we can have no objection to looking at it. 
Probably no one but a Spaniard, with inveterate historical pre- 
judices, would be able to make a journey through the Nether- 
lands and find all barren. 

Our present author has been there before, and manifests a 
comparative familiarity with the place and people; he speaks 
the language, and his equanimity refuses to be upset by the 
petty mishaps which are the lot of travellers, and from which 
he was no more exempt than others. It would be difficult, how- 
ever, to characterise his book with a word; it has too much 
history in it for a volume of travel, and too much of personal 
adventure and informality for a history. In fact, the suspicion 
occasionally intrudes itself upon the reader’s mind that he is 
being beguiled into becoming historically edified, under cover of 
accompanying M. Havard on an idle tour of pleasure; the 
unfailing erudition of the author, and his ready and copious 
quotations from the “old chroniclers,’ sometimes lead us 
almost to a feeling of resentment. Besides, as a historian, he 
is by no means the equal of Mr. Motley; and we are con- 
strained to admit that we have been most tempted to skip those 
parts of his book which are not occupied with the contem- 
porary events and humours of his trip. The historical allusions 
are apt enough, but they are not perfectly digested; though 
they contain the proper elements for a background, they have 
not been thoroughly worked into the tissue of the running narra- 
tive, so as to form a seemingly organic whole. That is, no 
doubt, a very difficult thing to do; it requires time and reflec- 
tion; and M. Havard would seem, from internal evidence, to 
have put his book together rather rapidly. An occasional 
crudity or baldness of effect, therefore, makes itself ever and 
anon felt; we perceive that our guide isewell informed, but. 
‘wedoubt whether his information™ “hot have been 
Vvery recently acquired. At the same time, he has a happy 
faculty of discovering striking and picturesque anecdotes 
in the pages.of his old chroniclers; and they are quoted with 
the antique flavour still lingering amidst the language, thereby 
enhancing their effect. Here, however, we must remember that 
we are largely indebted to Mrs. Cashel Hoey, whose translation 
is about as good—qud style—as a translation can be. We may 
recognise beneath it the workings of a French mind; but there 
is nothing “ Frenchy ” in the English in which those workings 
are reflected. In fact, we are continually led to forget that our 
author is French at all, until we are brought to a recollection of 
it by stumbling upon some unmistakably French conceit or 
peculiarity, as where, for instance, after describing how a Dutch 
sailor, in the old times, once cut out a Spaniard’s heart, and 
after taking several bites out of it, threw it away, M. Havard 
adds that times have so far changed for the better, that “ now 
we rather fear the eyes of the women than the teeth of the 
men.” And this is by no means the only place in which M. 
Havard indicates frankly the warm admiration with which the 
young ladies of Holland have inspired him. He constantly 
reverts to the subject; nor is his ardour much dashed by the con- 
sideration, to which he alludes, that “ chastity is almost unknown 
among them.” “These gay and rosy lasses, with their innocent. 
smiles, their placid air, their candid eyes, have notions of their 
own respecting female virtue which do not pass current else- 
where.” “ Whether Catholics or Protestants, they have but one 
religion,—amusement.” On the other hand, M. Havard seems 
desirous to convey the impression that this rather appalling 
charge is applicable to the unmarried girls only. Although the 
“morals of the people of the province are extremely licentious, 
and customs prevail among them which we find it difficult to 
explain, when we consider the honesty, uprightness, and strict- 
ness of their conduct in other respects; yet, protests M. 
Havard, “let me add that a profligate husband or a faithless: 
wife is almost unknown in Zealand.’ This, at all events, is 
consolatory, however logically inexplicable. 





There are a great many curious and interesting passages im 
this book which we should be glad to quote or summarise, had’ 
we space to do so. As it is, we must content ourselves with one 
or two selections. After remarking upon the immense labour 
involved in constructing and keeping in repair the gigantic 





dam which protects the neighbourhood of West Kapelle in 
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Zealand, insomuch that the whole village may be said to 
be employed upon the work, and undergo a training for 
it which begins in childhood, M. Havard observes that they 
are peculiar m taking a pride in their work, and resenting 
the interference of strange workmen. “In every other 
part of the Netherlands the labourers engaged in the 
service of the Waterstaat are almost always strangers, and 
belong to that special class of navvies who are called, in Hol- 
land, polderjongens. They are, for the most part, natives of 
Belgian Brabant ; they work in gangs of twelve, under a head- 
man, who rules them, leads them, and makes contracts for them 
by the job. A woman is attached to each gang, to cook, wash, 
and attend to the lodgings of the men. She is the wife of one 
of them, in virtue of that strange rite known as “a puthaak 
marriage.” This ceremony is conducted by one of the elders of 
the gang, who, after a brief address to the bridal pair, lays on 
the ground before them a puthaak (a hook of a certain shape 
used for drawing planks together), over which they jump, and 
the wedding is over. These marriages have an indefinite dura- 
tion, but may be dissolved by the free-will of either party. If 
the woman be repudiated, she is obliged to vacate the premises, 
like a modern Hagar, and betake herself to some other market. 
The polderjongens live a life of great toil and wretchedness. 
. Jong § 

There is not a bedstead nor an article of furniture in the 
whole camp. ‘They are good workmen, on condition that 
they are allowed to drink. Gin is their god. Although 
many of them are the sons of fathers who have worked in 
this way all their lives, there are also waifs and strays 
from a superior order of society, who have been brought 
by vice or misfortune to these depths. One of them, whom 
Mr. Havard mentions, left at his death a bag, containing 
nothing but some old clothing, a silver spoon, and a book. The 
chief of the gang opined that the book was a prayer-book, 
adding that the deceased was “always poking his nose into it, 
and muttering some prayer or other.” But it turned out to be 
a Horace! 

Let us conclude by an abstract of the capital description of 
Wormeldingen :— 

“Its trees and houses resemble a box of Nuremburg toys just un- 
packed. Imagine a double row of dwellings, all squat, all pretty, all 
spotlessly clean, all painted in vivid colours, all built in exactly the 
same way, with the same materials, placed in two long lines, sym- 
metrically intersected by straw-coloured woodwork. Before these 
two lines of houses plant two rows of little, old trees, with thick 
trunks and sparse foliage, all clipped, shaped, and pointed; all of the 
same size, and forming a kind of screen. Then, in the street, dusted, 
cleaned, scraped unremittingly, where the houses are washed and 
waxed, where the trees have a combed-and-brushed look, and not a 
leaf is out of its place, picture a population of honest folk, all dressed 
after the same fashion, the son like the father, and the father like the 
grandfather, the little girl like the grown-up girl, and the mamma like 
the old grandmother ; and you have Wormeldingen, as nearly as I can 
give you an idea of the place. The costume looks pretty on the 
children, elegant on the men, and picturesque on the old people, and 
it is always and everywhere most original and characteristic. The 
slenderness of the women’s figures is rendered more striking by an 
enormous petticoat, three yards wide, which is held out by an 
enormous hoop resembling a bell; the body, from the waist up, repre- 
senting the handle, and the two siender legs the clapper. When seen 
from a distance thus attired, and standing still, the women might 
easily be taken for large dolls, but also for pretty dolls, perfectly 
new, quite uninjured, just taken out of their cases, in which they had 
been packed so carefully that their complexions are not injured, nor 
their dress crushed. The whole of the population is ‘bon enfant,’ 
very cordial and very hospitable.” 

Truly this is an inviting land, and in M. Havard it is fortunate 
in having found a most appreciative chronicler. 





RHEINSBERG.* 
* RuEINSBERG,” says Mr. Andrew Hamilton, in his brief and 
modest preface, “ is not a well-known namein England.” And 
Rheinsberg, we fear, must, by the decree of fate, be content to 
remain so. Yet if destiny could be conquered by industry and en- 
thusiasm, then destiny, so far as this little Schloss and its domain 
are concerned, might yield to the author of the work before us. 
But although Mr. Hamilton is enthusiastic and industrious, the 
net result of his labours is not quite satisfactory. If he had kept 
a starling in a cage by his side while he wrote, who had learnt 
to cry at half-hour intervals, “Condense! condense! con- 
dense !” he might have given us a very amusing book indeed. 
As it is, Mr. Hamilton was so far from thinking that he 
needed such a monitor, that he actually fancies he has con- 
densed too much. “I am conscious,” he says, with genuine, 


* Rheinsberg: Memorials of Frederick the Great and Prince Henry of Prussia. By 
Andrew Hamilton. London; John Murray. 1889. 





unconscious, Scotch humour (for Mr. Hamilton, we take it, is a 
Scotchman), “Iam conscious of having been mindful, possi- 
bly too mindful, of Voltaire’s axiom approvingly quoted by 
Frederick in a Rheinsberg letter,— 

‘Le secret d’ennuyer est celui de tout dire.’ ” 
What might have occurred, but for Voltaire, to whom be thanks, 
may be guessed from the following passage :—“ What I have 
said of Frederick the Great and Prince Henry and their Courts 
might have been spun out to ten times the actual length;” but 
we dare not face the thought of such a contingency. 

Rheinsberg was given to Frederick when he was restored to 
his father’s favour, and the coming King lived at Rheinsberg 
till his father’s death. In 1744, the castle and its domain were 
given by him to Prince Henry. If any one cares to know what 
sort of a place this Rheinsberg was and is, what sort 
of company Frederick kept and what sort of company 
his brother kept, and how they employed and amused 
themselves, he will find material to gratify his curiosity in 
abundance and superabundance in this book. Dealing with a 
crowd of human beings in whom we can now take no more 
interest than we can in “Huz his first-born, and Buz his 
brother,” but dealing also with men so remarkable as Frederick 
the Great and his brother, these volumes abound in details and 
anecdotes which are at once amusing and interesting. But Mr, 
Hamilton has mixed his tares so inextricably with his wheat, 
that we can only describe his work by some queer juxtaposition 
of adjectives, such’ as was used by the clowns of Athens, 
when they introduced their “ tragical-mirth”’ to Duke Theseus, 
The book, in fact, is tedious-lively; very dull, indeed, 
when it is dull, and very amusing when it is amusing: 
We shall leave the reader to discover for himself the pages that 
he willbe constrained to skip, and shall content ourselves with 
giving a few specimens of those that, we fancy, he will read 
with pleasure. 

There are three heroes in these volumes,—Frederick himself, 
Prince Henry, and another, of whom more anon. It cannot be 
said that Mr. Hamilton has shed any new light upon Frederick. 
He evidently agrees with Carlyle’s view of “old Fritz,” but we, not 
having the fear of truculent Hermann Grimm before our eyes, 
persist in believing that the best English estimate of the 
Prussian hero is to be found in Macaulay. But this is by the 
way. The ‘buck-washing’ which Voltaire did for his friend 
and patron’s poéshie is well known. Perhaps some of our 
readers may be amused to see that this ‘ buck-washing’ was at 
times not unlike that coaching by correspondence, by which at 
the present day certain candidates for matriculation are taught 
to spell :— 

“ Your rapid hand has set down j’ause for j’ose, and tres for traits. 

You make amitié of four syllables—the word has but three ; you give 
three to carriére, and it has but two.—If it please your Royal High- 
ness, do not write opinion any more with ag (‘opingon’), and deign 
to restore to that word the four syllables of which it is composed. 
——Whilst I am on syllables, I will further supplicate your Royal 
Highness to spell vice with a c, and not with two ss.” 
We had marked a passage for quotation, but can find no 
room for it, which describes a “‘jollification” at the little 
Court of Rheinsberg. It would be hard to find a better illustra- 
tion of the German proverb, “ Other times, other manners.” 
The intoxicated guests, the host and perhaps hostess included, 
behave as wildly as a set of undergraduates at a bump supper ; 
perhaps more wildly, for “at last, whether by accident or 
design, the Princess broke a glass. This was, as it were, the 
signal for boisterous merriment, and an example worthy of 
imitation. In an instant the wine-glasses flew into every corner 
of the room, and all the crystal, porcelain, bowls, mirrors, 
candlesticks, and such-like were smashed in a thousand pieces.” 
One almost wishes that Frederick William could have appeared 
at that moment on the scene. 

The members of the family of that eccentric old tyrant hated 
and loved one another, as the members of other families often 
do. Frederick’s favourite was his sister Wilhelmina, and 
Henry’s favourite was his brother August William. The latter 
showed the white feather after Kollin, and falling under the 
King’s displeasure, died, perhaps of a broken heart. Henry, 
who had never liked Frederick, henceforth hated him. He did 
not quarrel with him, because it takes two to make a quarrel. 

3ut he showed his hatred in many ways while the King lived, 
and after his death he raised an obelisk to the memory of 
the Prince of Prussia and the other heroes of the Seven 
Years’ War, with the exception of the King. He character- 
ised his brother's History of the Seven Years’ War as “lying 
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memoirs,” and he denied all military talent whatever to the 
greatest warrior that Europe had seen since the death of 
Marlborough. At the very close of his long life, and when the 
victor of Leuthen had been many years in the grave, “ How 
you French are mistaken !” he said, to Louis Bonaparte. ‘‘ You 
have a very high idea of my brother Frederick! How you 
French are mistaken! You are not acquainted with the secret 
of his victories. He ought to have spent his life in writing; 
that was what Nature had called him to.” This judicious 
critic was a curious replica of the brother whom he detested. 
He lived apart from his wife, as Frederick did; and if Frederick 
played with ardour on the flute, Henry played with equal ardour 
on the violin. Moreover, he was so good a soldier that, at the 
banquet given by Frederick to his officers after the war, he 
toasted Prince Henry as the only general who during the whole 
war had not committed a single mistake. His character seems 
to have been more amiable than the King’s, which was any- 
thing but lovely. But for all that, Frederick bears the 
unmistakable cachet of a great man, and MHenry the 
unmistakable cachet of a little one. In personal appear- 
ance there was much to choose between them. Frederick, 
in early life, was nothing less than handsome; but Henry was 
scarcely more beautiful than the Emperor Nicholas’s brother, 
Constantine, who abused the male’s privilege of being ugly 
more than Wilkes himself did. Short and slim, and with a 
figure which, “though he held himself very straight, had 
nothing noble about it,” with “two great eyes, one of which 
looked to the right and the other to the left,” with a huge head 
of hair, which he wore “clubbed” and dressed with a high 
toupée, we may fancy how this mannikin hero looked when 
arrayed as follows :— 

“Tn summer his dress was silk or satin; in winter, cloth, em- 
broidered or bordered ; always with silk breeches and stockings, and 
shoes with huge buckles. ‘lwo or three immense watch-chains hung 
down in front, to which are to be added a flowered-silk waistcoat, 
large diamond rings, a gold-headed stick, with a long silk ribbon, a 
little three-cornered hat, with a steel clasp (on great occasions a 
diamond one), in his hand a gold snuff-box, in his pocket a sort of 
opera-glass, a perched wig with curls and a little pigtail; or in the 
morning sometimes, a cadogan in imitation of his own hair, and as a 
matter of course, enormous ruffles.” 

It may be unfair, but we cannot help appending the character 
which the ruthless pen of Mirabeau drew of this bedizened 
dwarf :— 

“Prince Henry has fixed his lot. His petty character has split on 

the rock of his huge vanity. He has made a display all at once 
and at the same time of a prodigious desire of power, most repulsive 
haughtiness, insupportable pedantry, and a disdain of intrigue, while 
his whole life is nothing more than one petty, low, vile intrigue ; 
contempt for the Ministers in power, whilst except one man (the 
Baron Knyphausen) he has not a creature about him that is not a 
knave or a fool.” 
The reader will find, however, that in spite of Mirabeau’s severe 
and in many resnects just verdict, Prince Henry was not a bad 
sort of fellow, after all,—but he was, as another Prince Henry 
said of Falstaff, a very strange fellow indeed. 

The third hero, whom we alluded to at the beginning of this 
notice, is the author himself. We have not made any accurate 
calculations, but we fancy that at least one-quarter of these 
two volumes may be said to be about Mr. Alexander Hamil- 
ton. We do not grudge him a single page, although he is just 
as tedious-lively when narrating his own adventures and 
sight-seeing as he is when depicting little Courts and their 
belongings. He is an unrivalled ‘guide’ writer, and, without 
intending the shadow of a shade of personality, it really seems 
only in accordance with the fitness of things that his book 
should be published by Mr. Murray. Butas “that renowned 
Provost of Eton, Sir Harry Wooton,” says, in the charming letter 
to Milton which is prefixed to Comus, he “leaves the reader con 
la bocea dolce.” In spite of all drawbacks, we cannot refuse a 
meed of hearty praise to these volumes. The spirit in which they 
are written is healthy, bright, and manly; and, although the 
author modestly, and even prettily, says he has only gleaned 
where Mr. Carlyle has reaped, yet the sheaf which he lays 
before us is, for all that, a goodly one. 

THE SHAH’S SECOND VISIT TO EUROPE* 
Kiyes, and even Shahs, like other people and things, only 
attract attention as long as they are novelties. Nothing could 
exceed the extraordinary amount of interest displayed by 
Europe on the occasion of the Shah’s first visit, if it were not 


* A Diary Kept by His Majesty the Shah of Persia, during his Journey to Europe in 
1878. London: Bentley. 





the lack of interest displayed by the world on the occasion of 
his second. No doubt the premier pas was of especial interest 
in the case of a Sovereign who had never left Persia, the repre- 
sentative of the oldest dynasty in the world, none of whom had 
ever visited Western Europe,—the mysterious Shah-han-Shah, 
about whom so much was talked a few years ago, and about 
whom no one ever thinks of speaking now. But still his 
Majesty must have been somewhat disappointed at finding how 
much less was made of him when Europe knew what to expect 
in him, than when he was still a novelty and a surprise, when 
stories where bandied about concerning the size of the diamonds 
on the breast of his coat and the height of the aigrette he wore 
in his head-dress, about the number of wives that were per- 
mitted to accompany him, and the peculiar customs which 
necessitated the killing of sheep by his private butcher in one 
of the drawing-rooms at Buckingham Palace. 

And a certain amount of this disappointment is visible in the 
second Diary. The outrage on the Emperor hurried the Shah 
away from Berlin; Paris was too full of Exhibition sightseers, 
royal, gentle, and simple, to pay much attention to him. He did 
not come to London; Vienna seems to have been somewhat flat ; 
and in Russia only does he appears to have derived any great 
satisfaction from the interest he created. Indeed, almost the 
only serious lesson to be learnt from this royal Diary—a diary 
of a dull and uneventful tour, written in a style which is naive 
and simple to the extent of absolute childishness—is that the 
Shah of Persia has an affection for the Tsar of All the Russias, 
and feels more or less at home among his subjects; and that 
the friendship and good-will of the Sovereign of Persia are culti- 
vated, and with great success, by the Court of St. Petersburg. 
On his arrival at Moscow, for instance, he writes,— 

“T saw an immense crowd of people, which had coliected in spite 
of the heavy rain. But suddenly, at the moment of my stepping into 
the carriage to go to the Kremlin, the rain ceased. The delight of 
the people was great, and as we passed there arose tremendous cries 
of ‘Hurrah!’ and an indescribable shouting; verily, it must have 
been from excess of pleasure and quite spontaneous.” 

And after this occur the naive remarks—almost immediately 
succeeding each other,— 

‘The Kremlin was the same as it was five years ago, and asI have 
described it already in my previous journal, there is no need of my 
doing so again. ..... £ { woman who dances very well, and whom 
I had previously seen, when I was here five years ago, danced again 
to-night.” 

Theatrical representations seem to have been particularly 
pleasing to the royal traveller, and his résumé of a play he saw 
at St. Petersburg is characteristic enough to be quoted at 
length :— 

“The play treated of the son of a king, who lost his way in a 
desert, and found himself in an enchanted place. Ue sat down on a 
bewitched seat, became mad, and fell asleep. Witches and fairies 
then arrived, and brought the prince a pipe and other articles. 
Beautiful women, in splendid dresses, danced round him, sang and 
made love to him, and then all suddenly vanished. The play con- 
tinued like this to the end, and was excellent throughout, with its 
beautiful dancing and lovely singing. It lasted a long time.” 

This last sentence is delightfully suggestive. 

But the performances at a Circus could not last too long for 
his Majesty. He deseribes them as “really magnificent.” He 
finally left Russia in the Tsar’s great-coat, and he notes in his 
Diary :— 

“As my paletot was not ready when we reached the foot of the 

palace stairs, the Emperor threw his own over my shoulder. I put 
it on, and said, ‘Now that I wear your paletdt, 1 am sure that my 
journey will be an auspicious one.’ The Emperor and I then entered 
an open carriage, and we left. Great crowds had assembled in the 
streets, and shouted ‘ Hurrah!’ as we went by.” 
The Order of the Lion and the Sun must be pretty common 
in Russia at present. The Shah seems to have decorated every 
officer he saw; one notes, as an example, that at Erivan, a 
town near the frontier, he decorated “all the military and other 
officers, every one, according to his grade and rank.” 

The Shah’s visit to Berlin, as we have said, was cut short by 
Nobiling’s attempt upon the Emperor’s life; and the greater 
part of the chapter or section on Germany is taken up with a 
minute account of how little his Persian Majesty shot, and how 
much he perspired as, rifle in hand, he chased bucks in the 
woods near Baden-Baden. 

The first thing that struck him in Paris, very naturally, was 
the electric light, concerning which he makes the following 
reflection, which, as a royal dictum, might perhaps be adapted 
by Mr. Edison as the motto of one of his companies :—‘ The 
gas lamps burning side by side with the electrical lamps, 
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wemind one of the candle which the fool lighted in broad 
daylight.” 

The royal appreciation of the various uses of the umbrella 
might, one would have thought, have been more appropriately 
made in England than in France; but, whether as a bit of 
appreciation, or as a bit of humour, we think it is the pearl 
of the Diary :—“ Every person, man or woman, on leaving the 
house takes an umbrella in his hand, and the umbrella has 
three uses,—it may be used as a walking-stick, or to shelter a 
person from the sun or from the rain, and occasionally as a 
weapon to strike another’s head.” The Shah’s remarks upon the 
natural history of the Paris cabmen are, perhaps, almost equally 
‘good :— 

“The coachmen of Paris never have any fixed hours for their 

awepose. I have not yet seen a coachman that keeps awake when not 
actually moving. Whenever his master or the person who has hired 
the vehicle goes into a shop, or into a house to visit some one, or 
stops there a short time, the coachman immediately, and on his 
‘seat, falls asleep, and sleeps on till his master comes out again. 
Every coachman has a newspaper in his hand, but before he can 
begin reading it, he is asleep.” 
In Paris, Nasr-ud-Din went to the Exhibition and the Figaro 
Office, dined with the Queen of Spain, and had three new 
fillings put into his hollow tooth. He also perspired freely in 
the Bois de Boulogne and other places, and paid a visit to St. 
Germains, where he threw a spear exactly five times as far as 
any of the Europeans who were with him, a feat which was attri- 
butable possibly to courtly politeness, as well as to royal strength. 
From Paris, he went to Vienna, where he saw nothing very re- 
markable, but the ‘“‘ New Exchange, a place where bankers and 
merchants assemble for the sake of business in paper-money, 
and to regulate the rise and fall in the value of metal and paper 
money.” From Vienna he went back to Russia, where they 
‘are very much in need of such an institution; and from Russia 
home again to Teheran. 

We have quoted rather largely from the Shah’s Diary, for it 
is by extracts, rather than by descriptive criticism, that the 
peculiar flavour of the work can be presented ; and the work, as 
a work, neither calls forth, nor even affords, the necessary mate- 
rials for serious criticism. The English translation, by MM. 
Albert Houtum Schindler and Baron Louis de Norman, is 
evidently most accurate and faithful; and taken for what it is 
worth, the work is sufficiently pleasant reading for an idle 
half-hour. 





A TRAMP ABROAD.* 


‘THERE are several reasons why a book of this kind is difficult to 
criticise. For one thing, there is little in modern literature with 
which it can be compared outside the previous works of Mark 
‘Twain himself. He is the greatest writer living of travels con- 
‘taining an odd mixture of sober truth, droll exaggeration, 
and occasional buffoonery, all mixed up together in the 
most incongruous way imaginable. There are few books 
better worth reading than his Innocents at Home, with its 
vivid pictures of life among the Nevada miners, or on the 
west coast of America. And next to that book we may place 
the Innocents Abroad, although it lacks the vividness and fresh- 
ness of the first. Both are full of entertainment, and the first- 
named has not a dull page in it from the beginning to the end. 
Compared with these two books, A Tramp Abroad seems to us in 
nearly every respect inferior, and we shall presently set forth 
some of its more conspicuous blemishes. In the meantime, how- 
ever, even this relative condemnation must be qualified to some 
extent by the admission that the estimate of such books as these 
depends greatly on the mood in which they are read. There are 
times when one is in nowise disposed to criticise the texture 
and quality of a joke, so long as it moves to laughter, and 
it may be that we came across A Tramp Abroad at a time when 
this pleasant, easy-going mood was absent. At all events, we 
began early to quarrel with it, and by the time we reached the 
second volume found it often very hard reading indeed. Here 
and there the traces of Mark Twain's early skill and lightness 
of hand were visible enough, but as a rule, the process of manu- 
facturing the jocularity was so obvious that it spoilt the reader’s 
enjoyment. There is a great irregularity in the book in other re- 
spects besides the quality of most of the fun, and it bears evidence 
of having been patched and pieced together from all sorts of 
odd and old materials. The burlesque on the duel between 
M. Gambetta and M. de Fourtou, for example, was a very good 
skit at the time of its original appearance, but fits badly jn with 
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a ftolerably serious account of the student duels at the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg. And we have seldom had to read any- 
thing poorer in any respect than the “ official report” of Mark 
Twain’s “agent” Harris, printed near the ‘end of the first 
volume. It is meant to ridicule the vulgar habit which many 
have of interlarding their writings with foreign words, but it is a 
pitiful performance. This “agent,” Harris, is made as much 
use of by Mark Twain as Mrs. Gamp made of her friend Mrg 

Harris. Indeed, it is quite possible that “Sairey’s” friend 
was Mark Twain’s agent’s mother, although he does not 
state so. There is, however, no amusement in the “agent” 
himself, and the wit he causes in his master or “ friend,” ig 
very dreary. They get up quarrels about nothing, and abuse 
each other in high burlesque, till we wish them both across the 

Atlantic. Sometimes we fancy that the author is borrowing 
from himself, as in that incident outside the Rigi-Kulm Hotel, 
which is thus described :— 

“The night shut down, dark, and drizzly, and cold. About eight 

in the evening the fog lifted, and showed us a well worn path which 
led up a very steep rise to the left. We took it, and as soon as we 
had got far enough from the railway to render the finding it again an 
impossibility, the fog shut down on us once more. We were ina bleak, 
unsheltered place now, and had to trudge right along in order to keep 
warm, though we rather expected to go over a precipice sooner or 
later. About nine o’clock we made an important discovery,—that we 
were not in any path. We groped around a while on our hands and 
knees, but could not find it; so we sat down in the mud and the wet 
scant grass to wait. We were terrified into this by being suddenly 
confronted with a vast body, which showed itself vaguely for an 
instant, and in the next instant was smothered in the fog again. It was 
really the hotel we were after, monstrously magnified by the fog, 
but we took it for the face of a precipice, and decided not to try to 
claw up it. We sat there an hour, with chattering teeth and 
quivering bodies, and quarrelled over all sorts of trifles, but gave 
most of our attention to abusing each other for the stupidity of de- 
serting the railway track. We sat with our backs to that precipice, 
because what little wind there was came from that quarter. At some 
time or other the fog thinned a little ; we did not know when, for we 
were facing the empty universe and the thinness could not show ; but 
at last Harris happened to look around, and there stood a huge, dim, 
spectral hotel where the precipice had been. One could faintly dis- 
cern the windows and chimneys, and a dull blur of lights. Our first 
emotion was deep, unutterable gratitude, our next was a foolish rage, 
born of the suspicion that possibly the hotel had been visible three- 
quarters of a hour while we sat there in those cold puddles quarrel- 
ling. Yes, it was the Rigi-Kulm Hotel,—the one that occupies the 
extreme summit, and whose remote little sparkle of lights we had 
often seen glinting high aloft among the stars from our balcony away 
down yonder in Lucerne.” 
This seems a sort of faint copy from that blood-curdling and 
exquisitely-told story in the Innocents at Home, of how Mark 
Twain, Ballou, and the Prussian Ollendorff got lost in the snow 
on their way to Carson city, and lay down to die within a few 
yards of the overland mail station. 

It would be unfair, however, to a writer of Mark Twain’s 
eminence that we should confine ourselves to fault-finding alone, 
and it would be unfair to this work, which is, after all, in many 
places amusing and interesting. The descent of the Necker on 
a raft is not bad fooling in its way, and some of the “ legends” 
with which the absurd narrative of perils by raft and river is 
broken are neatly told. Yet this comic episode also reminds 
one of the voyage on the Erie Canal, told by Mark Twain in the 
ballad called, “ The Aged Pilot-Man,” and printed many years 
ago in the Innocents at Home. The leading idea is precisely the 
same in both cases, and the incidents are frequently identical. 

The drollest episode in the remarkable scientific expedition, 
called the ascent of the Riffelberg, is the attempt to get back 
per “glacier train.” The travellers—Mark and his “agent” 
—had always great objections to needless exertion, so much so 
that “lifts” of all kinds were in constant request, and Mark 
never walked, however excellent his walking costume and get-up 
might be, when riding was possible. So, as the ascent of the 
mountain had cost him a week’s arduous labour, not to speak of 
the loss of men, mules, cows, and scientific appliances, he con- 
cluded that the easiest way down again would be by riding on 
the glacier. The experiment was accordingly tried, with what 
success the following will show :— 

“T waited and waited, but the glacier did not move. Night was 
coming on, the darkness began to gather—still we did not budge. 
It occurred to me then that there might be a time-table in Baedeker, 
it would be well to find out.the hours of starting. I called for the 
book—it could not be found. Bradshaw would certainly contain a 
time-table, but no Bradshaw could be found. Very well, I must 
make the best of the situation. SoI pitched the tents, picketed the 
animals, milked the cows, had supper, paregoricked the men, 
established the watch, and went to bed—with orders to call me 
as soon as we came in sight of Zermatt. I awoke about half- 
past ten next morning, and looked around. We hadn’t budged 
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a peg! At first I could not understand it; then it occurred to 
me that the old thing must be aground. So I cut down some 


trees and rigged a spar on the starboard and another on the port 
side, and fooled away upwards of three hours trying to spar her 
off. But it was no use. She was half a mile wide, and fifteen or 
twenty miles long, and there was no telling just whereabouts she was 
aground. The men began to show uneasiness too, and presently they 
came flying to me with ashy faces, saying she had sprung a leak. 
Nothing but my cool behaviour at this critical time saved us from 
another panic. I ordered them to show me the place. They led me 
to a spot where a huge boulder lay in a deep pool of clear and bril- 
liant water. It did look like a pretty bad leak, but I kept that to 
myself. I made a pump, and set the men to work to pump out the 
glacier. We made a success of it. I perceived then that it was not 
a leak at all. This boulder had descended from a precipice, and 
stopped on the ice in the middle of the glacier, and the sun had 
warmed it up every day, and conseqrently it had melted its 
way deeper and deeper into the ice, until at last it re- 

osed, as we had found it, in a deep pool of the clearest 
and coldest water. Presently Baedeker was found again, and 
Thunted eagerly for the time-table. There was none. The book 
simply said the glacier was moving all the time. This was satisfac- 
tory, so I shut up the book, and chose a good position to view the 
scenery as we passed along. I stood there some time enjoying the 
trip, but at last it occurred to me that we did not seem to be gaining 
any on the scenery. I said to myself, ‘This confounded old thing’s 
aground again, sure,—and opened Baedeker to see if I could run 
across any remedy for these annoying interruptions. I soon found 
a sentence which threw a dazzling light upon the matter. It said, 
‘The Gorner Glacier travels at an average rate of a little less than an 
inch a day.’ I have seldom felt so outraged. I have seldom had my 
confidence so wantonly betrayed. I made a small calculation: Linch 
a day, say 30 feet a year; estimated distance to Zermatt, 3 1-18 miles. 
Time required to go by glacier, a little over five hundred years! I 
said to myself, ‘I can walk it quicker, and before I will patronise 
such a fraud as this, I will do it.” When I revealed to Harris the 
fact that the passenger part of this glacier—the central part—the 
lightning-express part, so to speak—was not due in Zermatt till the 
summer of 2,378, and that the baggage, coming along the slow edge, 
would not arrive until some generations later, he burst out with 
‘That is European management all over! An inch a day—think of 
that; five hundred years to go a trifle over three miles! But I 
am not a bit surprised. It’s a Catholic glacier. You can tell by the 
look of it. And the management!’ I said no, I believed nothing 
but the extreme end of it was in a Catholic canton. ‘ Well, 
then it’s a Government glacier,’ said Harris. It’s all the same. 
Over here the Government runs éverything—so everything’s slow ; 
slow and ill-managed. But with us, everything’s done by private 
enterprise, and then there ain’t much lolling around, you can depend 
on it. I wish Tom Scott could get his hands on this torpid old slab 
once—you’d see it take a different gait from this.’ I said I was sure 
he would increase the speed, if there was trade enough to justify it. 
“He'd make trade,’ said Harris. ‘That’s the difference between Govern- 
ments and individuals. Governments don’t care, individuals do. Tom 
Scott would take all the trade; in two years Gorner stock would go 
tto 200, and inside of two more you would see all the other glaciers 
under the hammer for taxes.’ After a reflective pause, Harris added, 
‘A little less than an inch a day; a little less than an inch, mind you. 
Well, I am losing my reverence for glaciers.’ ”’ 


This is a fair sample of the highest point reached in this 
book, but though we laugh at it, we feel that Mark Twain’s 
hand has lost much of its cunning. But when the 
author takes to serious descriptive writing, he does it 
with a lightness of touch, a brightness and charm of style, 
that few possess. And there are always scattered through his 
pages those quaint, happy drolleries of expression which are 
characteristic of American humour. These enliven this book 
in many places, and in spite of its patchiness and occasional 
lapses into the merest drivel of would-be comic writing, will help 
to make it popular. 





OLD-MASTER DRAWINGS.* 


TuESE reproductions are published by the Grosvenor Gallery, 
and chiefly consist of examples which have been exhibited at 
the winter exhibitions of that place. All the originals of this 
series are in the Royal collection at Windsor. ‘The selection 
has not been well made in several respects. In the first place, 
no less than eleven examples out of the twenty selected are by 
Leonardo da Vinci, a very undue preponderance, when we con- 
sider that there are only two Raphaels, no Titian, Rubens, 
Tintoretto, or Correggio, and not one of the pre- Raphaelite group 
except Perugino. Besides which, four at least of the examples 
of Leonardo da Vinci here given have no general interest 
whatever, and no pictorial beauty. They are only of value as 
showing the method of the master’s work, and can only be 
appreciated by professional artists. Such studies, of course, 
fend themselves to reproduction more easily than completed 
work, but it is questionable whether their right place is in a 
collection intended, like the present, for general circulation. 
The object of reproducing these drawings at all should be, it 
seems to us, to diffuse as great an amount of knowledge as 


* Published by the Grosvenor Gallery, from the Queen's Collection at Windsor. 





possible concerning the work of the painters whom we call 
broadly the “Old Masters,” not to reproduce very slight studies 
of heads and hands without explanatory comment. The general 
public, already too prone to think that these “old masters” 
were dull fellows, of quite a different type to the folk who 
live now-a-days, will rather be strengthened than weakened in 
their belief ‘by seeing in this portfolio study after study by 
Leonardo da Vinci of the same old man’s head, with the nut- 
cracker chin and beaky nose, so well known to students of 
this master’s work; and they may well be excused for 
wondering whether he ever drew anything but heads, as in all 
these clever examples there is only one body. We are writing 
from the point of view of the Philistine who yet likes pictures, 
and may be supposed to buy this collection with a view to 
studying the genius of the great Italian artists. 

Leaving, however, on one side the dullness of the selection, 
let us notice briefly the two or three reproductions which are 
thoroughly satisfactory, both as to result and as to the subject 
selected. The best of these, as giving, on the whole, the best 
and fullest idea of the master whose work is reproduced, is the 
example of Canaletto. The subject is the Piazzetta of St. Mark’s, 
at Venice, looking from the Grand Canal. The view does not 
take in St. Mark’s, which lies to the right of the picture, but is 
mainly occupied with the opening of the Piazzetta into the great 
square and the Campanile. This last is the building which 
Mark Twain said had a solid, soul-satisfying ugliness; and, as 
usual, beneath the American’s gibe, there was a good deal of 
truth. The Campanile is of enormous size (about a third larger 
than the great tower by Giotto, at Florence), and is built of 
rough brick, absolutely without ornament of any kind, from the 
base to the great gallery at the top. The original intention of 
coating it with slabs of marble was never carried out. It is 
curious to notice that this brick had given way considerably 
even in Canaletto’s time, for in this drawing the serrated angle is 
shown, and a workmen’s scaffolding is suspended from the gallery 
above. The drawing is, as usual with Canaletto, beautifully clear 
and distinct, but not one giving any impression of beauty, or even 
of actual delicacy. It is hardly more artistic than an average 
architect’s elevation. Those who are interested in seeing for 
themselves the difference between two artists, both of whose 
work lay almost entirely in architectural designs, may compare 
with this drawing of Canaletto’s one of nearly the same subject 
by Prout, in the recently published volume of Mr. Ruskin’s 
“Notes” on Prout and Hunt. 

There are two magnificent designs by Michael Angelo in this 
series, one of which, known as “ The Shooters at the Mark,” is 
as fine an example of his essential qualities as could be desired. 
The meaning of the composition is not quite apparent, nor is it 
clear what the sleeping Cupid in the foreground has to do 
with the matter; but any one can appreciate, to some extent at 
least, the wonderful movement of the figures, the magnificent 
drawing and modelling, and the masterly manner in which 
a very intricate composition is managed. ‘The reproduc- 
tion of this drawing leaves much to be desired, the quality 
of the original being quite lost, and the whole giving a most 
spotty effect, something like that produced by what are called 
“rotten” lines in engraving. The worst reproduction, how- 
ever, in the series, is one of “A Holy Family,” by Raphael, 
in which portions are so “ muzzy ” as to be practically indis- 
tinguishable, as, for instance, in the shady portions of the 
Virgin’s dress, and in the modelling of the children’s limbs. 

One of the best reproductions is a drawing in red chalk by 
Leonardo da Vinci, the subject being the old man’s head 
which we have previously alluded to. Here the very tex- 
ture of the chalk seems to have been retained, and as a 
work of art this is undoubtedly the best in the port- 
folio. Besides the drawings we have mentioned, there 
are two by Perugino, one, chiefly a study of drapery, as beauti- 
fully done as is possible in the somewhat hard material 
(pen and ink) employed; a man’s head, by Lorenzo di Credi, 
executed in silver-point on grey paper, and touched with white ; 
and an elaborate composition by Holbein, of Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba,—the last a sepia brush-drawing, all the 
figures being curiously short and stumpy. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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Studies of the Eighteenth Century in Italy. By Vernon Lee. (W. 
Satchell.)—Mr. Lee has brought to his subject a great amount of 
curious and recondite learning. We venture to say that the “ Arca- 
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dian Academy,” which is the subject of his first paper, is a thing 
wholly unknown to the vast majority of readers, as, indeed, it seems 
to be to the Italians generally, and even to the inhabitants of the 
place where it once had a local habitation. Mr. Lee gives a curious 
picture of its constitution and proceedings, and brings very clearly 
before our eyes a strange phase of literary life. His fourth and 
sixth essays, dealing respectively with “ Metastasio and the Opera” 
and “Goldoni and the Realistic Comedy,” brings us into more 
familiar regions, and are, we are bound to say, far more inter- 
esting. The sketch of Metastasio’s life is particularly worthy 
of remark. He was a protégé of one of the founders of the 
Arcadian Academy, Vincenzo Gravina, who discovered him, when he 
was a lad of eleven, improvising in Rome, changed his name from 
Trapassi to the more euphonic and classical Metastasio, educated him, 
and finally bequeathed to him the bulk of his fortune. He had other 
patrons and patronesses, to some of whom, to say the least, he was 
not grateful. He died at Vienna, in extreme old age. Mr. Lee throws 
plenty of vigour and colour into his portraiture of this life. His style, 
indeed, is not very easy, and not without an unpleasing mixture here 
and there of the “ Carlylese.” But it has a certain robustness ; while 
his criticism is often just, and even subtle. Goldoni, a personage not 
wholly unlike Mctastasio, and yet in points strangely different from 
him, furnishes another excellent subject for the writer’s pen. The 
other essays treat of ‘The Comedy Masks,”’ “ The Musical Life,” and 
“Carlo Gozzi and the Venetian Fairy Comedy.” 

Lady Trevelyan’s Literary and Artistic Remains. Edited by D. 
Wooster. (Longmans.)—This volume will disappoint the general 
reader, though it may prove not without attractions for the circle of 
Lady Trevelyan’s intimate friends. The reprints here given of old 
magazine articles do not commend themselves to the reading public 
of to-day. For instance, the ‘Story of Modern Rome,” reproduced 
from Chambers’s Journal of 1841, hardly retains sufficient freshness 
of incident or style to secure attention in 1880. If, too, the verses 
are adequately well turned, we look in them vainly for evidences of 
sustained poetic power, or even for an occasional flash of inspiration. 
The art critiques on pictures in various exhibitions are not destitute 
of a fair measure of discernment, but it is a question, whether they 
were worth reprinting. A few examples of Lady Trevelyan’s own 
drawings are here reproduced; let us hope, however, that full justice 
is not done to the originals. For we cannot speak of these produc- 
tions in terms of praise ; the chalk of her cliffs could not be recog- 
nised as chalk; her water-flags are ill-defined ; and which is beech 
and which oak, of the pair of queerly-shaped tree-stems in plate iv. ? 
Perhaps of all the contents of this somewhat disappointing volume of 
memorials of Lady Trevelyan, the least tedious are a number of 
letters from Dr. Whewell. 

History and Mystery of Precious Stones. 
Bentley and Son.) 
has now given us a second book, of similar character and equal in- 
terest. In 876 pages and nine chapters he chats pleasantly about 
the superstitions attached to precious stones, the romantic vicissitudes 
and history of famous jewels, and the uses, ecclesiastical and civil, 
made of them. Not the least interesting of the sections of Mr. Jones's 
book is one on jewel-robberies. As the book is most unmethodical 
in plan and execution, ang does not possess an index, it is rather to be 


By W. Jones. (R. 


The industrious compiler of ‘‘ Finger-ring Lore ” 


considered as furnishing agreeable reading for spare half-hours, than as 
a source of exact information on the large subject of which it treats. 
A few illustrations, like those so liberally introduced into “ Finger- 
ring Lore,’’ would have greatly increased the value of this book. 
Careless Kyts, and other Stories. By the late Charles Marshall. 
(Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.)—This is a volume of storics of the 
fanciful kind, not without a certain didactic purpose. They are in 
Hans Andersen’s manner, and have indeed a strong Scandinavian 
flavour about them, though we have no hint of their having any but 
the English origin which the title-page ascribes to them. Wherever 
they may come from, they are very ingenious and pretty, and achieve 
a most decided success. Young folks who know Hans Andersen by 
heart, as many young folks do, may very well be taken for a 
change to Mr. Charles Marshall; and will like, we venture to say, the 
new pretty nearly as well as the old. ; 
The Old Testament According to the Authorised Version. 
Brief Commentary by Various Authors. Prophetical Books, Isaiah 
to Malachi. (S.P.C.K.)—This is a useful volume, which may be 
safely recommended to those who want a ready help for difficulties 
which may occur in their Bible reading, and will be content with a 
moderately orthodox reply to them. The names of the writers are 
respectable, and in one case, at least, something more, but naturally 
they are not among those who favour free inquiry. 


Witha 


It would have 
been better, perhaps, to have avoided disputed topics altogether, as 
it was impossible to treat them adequately. The Dean of Canterbury, 
for instance, who has commented on Isaiah, would have done better 
to take the unity of the prophecy for granted, than to write such a 
sentence as this,—‘‘If any one can believe that the relation of 
the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah with the Gospel is fortuitous, 





_ | 
such an one may believe in two Isaiahs and two Shakespeares ; for the 
aberrations of the haman intellect are infinite.” Now, to believe that 
there are two Isaiahs is a very different thing from holding that the 
“relation of the fifty-third chapter with the Gospel is fortuitous.’ [, 
is quite possible to believe in the Messianic character of this prophecy, 
and yet to hold that it was written by a writer of a date consider. 
ably later than the contemporary of Hezekiah. We do not 
see that there is anything essential in the date, but the Dean goes 
beyond even the intolerance of the Athanasian Creed, and damns all 
who will not accept, not only his theology, but even his criticism, 

Mervyn O'Connor: a Fragment of Autobiography, and other Tales, 

By the Earl of Desart. (Hurst and Blackett.)—The author of 
“ Kelverdale’’ has scant reason to be proud of his new production, 
Mervyn O'Connor, a very feeble copy of Digby Grand, is evid. 
ently under the impression that dirty linen ought not to be 
washed at home, and he therefore proceeds to narrate a family 
history which most sons would have been anxious to suppress, 
His father, Sir Something O’Connor, commits suicide, on discovering 
that his wife has given what the French call a coup de canif dans le 
contrat de mariage. The hero of the present story is the result of this 
connubial indiscretion. Sent into the Guards, he runs through his 
money in the usual way, exchanges into a regiment stationed ir 
Canada, and, like all penniless sub-licutenants in novels, has ample 
funds at his disposal for the enjoyment of all the sports and 
pastimes of the Dominion. Restored to affluence by an opportune 
legacy, Mervyn O'Connor returns to England, whcre he attends 
the death-bed of his uncle James—a sort of male Miss Havisham,— 
who lives in the orthodox darkened rooms of the recluse, and ig 
actually surrounded by the dogs, which were in “ Great Expectations’ 
only the creations of Pip’s exuberant fancy. Mervyn inherits his uncle’s 
moncy, house, dogs, and the family curse,—which is, that all the 
O’Connors shall die on account of some woman. Proceeding forth. 
with to “dree his weird,’ Mervyn unfortunatcly kills his father, 
Bayley North, in a scuffle for the possession of an imprudent note 
written by Lady Monymusk, with whom both of these gentlemen 
fancy themselves in love. The usual-brain fever supervenes, and 
the story ends with a postscript by Lady O’Connor, to the effect, 
that she aud her son are living in Ireland, very miscrable and long- 
ing for death,—a form of absenteeism to which even Mr. Parnell 
would The narrative has already adorned the pages of 
Vanity Fair as a fevilleton. Of the “Other Stories” we have read 
one only, “A Capital Match, and What Came of It,” and found it 
neither more wholesome nor more pleasing than Mervyii O' Connor. 

The Country of the Passion-Play: the Highlands and Highlanders 
of Bavaria. By L. G. Seguin. (Strahan and Co.)—Miss Seguin has 
written this book, as we learn from the preface, in hope of inducing 
visitors to Ober-Ammergau and others to explore the “ very attrac- 
tive district of which Ober-Ammergau is but the gate or outpost.” 

It is ungracious, perhaps, to carp at so benevolent an intention. But we 


not demur. 


‘annot help thinking,—Why not leave these delightful, unfrequented 
places alone? Suppose that a third of the crowds wio will go to 
Ober-Ammergau accept the suggestion and flood the quiet villages of 
the Bavarian Highlands, how utterly the place will be spoilt! The 
old proverb that bids not to “ kiss and tell’ may be applied in a way to 
this matter. Nevertheless, we must give Miss Seguin’s pleasant volume 
It is better than a mere record of travellers 
experiences, more or less amusing. It is a well-written, well-arranged 


its due meed of praise. 


account of the country and its people, evidently the outcome of an 
It is specially interesting to note 
how the author describes what she calls the ‘ highly dramatic tempera- 


extended personal acquaintance. 


ment” of the people, so bringing out the fact that the famous play is 
not an accidental phenomenon, but the result of causes that are very 
generally at work. Many villages, it seems, have their dramatic 
companies, which act regularly through the winter. As to Ober 
Ammergau itself, Miss Seguin does full justice to the share which the 
Pastor Daisenberger had in giving to the Passion-Play its present 
admirable form, and generally to the rare excellence of the man. We 
have a favourable account of the religious character of the peoples 
as Miss Seguin justly remarks, the Church of Rome is ever seen at 
its best in a state of semi-repression, and Bavaria, thoroughly 
Roman Catholic, but influenced by its connection with the German 
Empire, is a favourable specimen of its work. This unity has not 
been secured without effort. A merciless persecution in the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century crushed an incipient movement of 
Protestantism, and the reign of Rome has never since been questioned. 
It is to be hoped that the recent removal of the unwise laws restrict- 
ing marriage will make the people as moral as they are religious. 

By W. P. Andrew. (W. H. Allen and 
Mr. Andrew’s views may be expressed by this passage from 


Our Scientific Frontier. 


Co.)- 


his preface :—-“ Let the Afghan Princes and Sirdars be allowed freely 
to choose the man they would have to rule over them, and let us then 
retire, having vindicated our supremacy, and done our best to form a 
stable and friendly government, retaining permanently only Can- 
dahar and such portions of the country as might be considered 
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essentially necessary for defensive purposes, evacuating Cabul, 
Jellalabad, and other territory, with the Khyber, the portal 


which should be hermetically sealed by the requisite fortifica- 
tions. Then we might say, in the words of the Premier [this was 
written in March], the gates of India are now in our hands.” 
Mr. Andrew advocates the taking of an active interest by England in 
the “Euphrates Route.” Inthe same volume are bound up pamphlets 
consisting of letters reprinted from the Times on the “Bolan and 
and Khyber Railways,” and a lecture by Mr. D. Ross, traffic manager 
of the Scinde, Punjaub, and Delhi Railway, on “ Transport by Rail of 
Troops, Horses, Guns, and War Material in India.” 

It is somewhat of an experiment to try by a new edition how the 
present generation will like Mrs. Inchbald’s tales, A Simple Story and 
Nature and Art. (De la Rue.)—We can only wish the venture suc- 
cess. Mr. W. B. Scott has prefixed a memoir of the authoress, a 
strange being, whose character was a compound of qualities which 
it would hardly seem possible to combine. The general impression 
left is that of a woman of sterling qualities, disfigured by some 
foibles, who passed unscathed through dangers which, to say the least, 
every one would not have escaped. 

The Supernatural in Romantic Fiction. By Edmund Yardley. 
(Longmans.)—This little volume is the outcome of much curious 
reading. ‘ Enchanted Persons,’’ ‘‘ Metamorphoses,” “Musical Ilu- 
sions,’ “Jinns,” “The Language of Animals,’ “Supernatural Ani- 
mals,” are a few of the subjects which Mr. Yardley deals with. The 
best informed readers will probably find somethiug new to them. 
Yet there are some omissions which we should not have expected. 
“The Spectre Hound in Man,” one of the most weird and terrible of 
“supernatural animals,” is not mentioned ; and though we hear some- 
thing about the Simorg, the Oriental imagery of which Southey 
makes so powerful a use in “ The Curse of Kehama” and “ Thalaba” 
is not adequately dealt with. But, of course, Mr. Yardley’s limits 
have to be considered. One hundred and forty pages might be ex- 
panded to a very ample volume, and it is possible that the author 
might find it worth while to do it. 

Memories of Troublous Times; being the History of Dame Alicia 
Chamberlayne. By Emma Marshall. (Seeleys.)—This is a fairly 
successful specimen of the literature of which “ The Household of 
Sir Thomas More” and “ Mary Powell” are early and well known 
examples. Dame Alicia is the daughter of a citizen of Gloucester, 
and marries a young kinsman, who, while her own family are of the 
Puritan persuasion, follows the King. The story of her courtship 
and marriage is prettily told; lights and shadows are skilfully inter- 
mingled, and the reader is now and then called to take interest in 
the domestic history of her later days. Mrs. Marshall has incor- 
porated into her story “‘a genuine autobiography of the seventeenth 
century.” This, the work of a person of extreme Puritan opinions, 
is very curious. The writer says inher preface that she docs not pro- 
fess to have followed exactly “ the literary style of two hundred years 
ago.’ Nevertheless, there is no little skill and felicity in the com- 
position, and we sometimes have wished in reading it tiat the author, 
by taking moderate pains to avoid obvious modernisms, had made it 
as she evidently could have done, had she pleased, more harmonious 
and self-consistent. 

We have received several little volumes belonging to what is called 
a ‘Long Life” Series (Ward and Lock). There are four before 
us, Long Life, and How to Reach It; Eyesight, and How to Care for 
It; The Throat and the Voice; The Mouth and the Teeth. 
appear to be, in part at least, of American origin, as we read in the 
first of “the heated term of our summers,”’ and of “a week when the 
daily temperature exceeds 95° Fahrenheit.” This first volume is, in 
a way, introductory to the rest, and goes lightly over the ground 
which they divide among themselves. Its method may be seen from 
the contents of the chapter, which treat, after the ‘“ Introductory 
Considerations,” of “ Causes of Disease, and How to Avoid Them ;’’ 
* Heat and Cold, as Causes of Disease ;”’ ‘‘ Contagion, and How to 
Escape It ;” “ Clothing,” * Air,’ “ Water,” “ Food,” &c. Thus we get 
some admirable advice, and only want, what unhappily no book can sup- 
ply, the meansand, we may add, the will to follow it. This adviceis given 
in more detail in the treatises which follow, all excellent, as far as a 
lay judgment can pretend to pronounce. They are certainly read- 
able, and they seem written on common-sense lines. 
to choose one piece of information out of many, may rest assured 
that the practice of lancing an infant's gums does not make it more 
difficult, as popular belief will have it, for the tooth to penetrate the 
As dealing generally with the same subject, we may men- 
by Professor W. H. Corfield, M.A. (C. Kegan Paul and 
Co.)—This volume contains lectures delivered by Professor Corfield, 
“under the auspices of the Trade Guild of Learning, and of the 
National Health Society.” They seem to be admirably adapted 
for their purpose, to go direct to the point, what 
has to be said in a plain, straightforward way, without exaggeration 
or bias. Some chapters are peculiarly excellent and useful. To 
single out one, we may mention that on ‘ Communicable Diseases.” 


” 


These 


Anxious mothers, 





gum. 
tion Health, 


and to say 





This might be most advantageously printed as a pamphlet, which 
should act as a guide to those who have the charge of patients so 
affected. Very few persons have the knowledge necessary for this 
work. The common defect is not so much an ignorance of details 
(though these, too, are so numerous as to present a difficulty), as a 
failure to grasp principles. Even trained nurses, for want of the 
educated intelligence which can appreciate the reason of things, will 
sometimes do what will quite destroy the value of the general system 
of precaution. It would be an excellent thing if these lectures, or 
some of them, were redelivered to provincial audiences, by clergy- 


men or others interested in the subject———We have also re- 
ceived Marcus Ward's Improved Writing Copy Books, Nos. 1 
to 12, and Vere Fosters Public-School Writing Copy Books, 


Palmerston Edition (Blackie), which carry on their face the claim 
of “‘ being adapted to the recommendations of the Civil Service Com- 
mission.”” We prefer, on the whole, the handwriting of the first, 
thinking that of the second to be somewhat too irregular ; and in Nos. 
9 and 10 too small to be set with advantage as an exemplar. Onthe 
other hand, the pages of the second are very conveniently lined. As 
our criticism is invited, we may say that No. 10 of the “ Marcus Ward 
is likely to lead to not a little waste of time. An indolent 
elaborately ornamented 


Series ” 
teacher will set his pupils to copy these 
letters, a practice which cannot possibly be useful, unless they are 
to follow the occupation of “ ticket-writers.” 

New Epzrions.—“ Pilgrim Memories: Travel and Discussion in 
Egypt, Sinai, Idumaca, Palestine, and Syria, with the late Henry 
Thomas Buckle,” by J. S. Stuart-Glennie, M.A. (Moxon and Saunders). 
—< Private International Law: a Treatise on the Conflict of Laws,” 
by Frederick Carl yon Savigny, translated, with notes, by William 
Guthrie, Advocate (T. and T. Clark), a second edition, revised, 
and including the most important of recent English and Scottish 
decisions.—“ Essays on the Principles of Morality,’ by Jonathan 
Dymond (Hodder and Stoughton).—‘ London Guide: How to get 
From or To any Part of London and its Suburbs, Public Buildings, 
Exhibitions, Places of Amusement, &c. (Stanford.)—‘ The Clubs 
of the World,” by Lieutenant-Colonel George Ivey (Harrison). 
The author has taken pains to improve on his first edition, but there 
is an almost boundless field of work before him. The clubs in the 
counties, in particular, are not adequately described, and, indeed, it 
is not easy to see how they ever can be.—‘ Practical Hints for 
Pupil-Teachers on Class Management,” by James Saunders (Lawrie) 
—‘ Real Property Handbook,” by George B. Larmuth (Manchester 
Heywood).—* The Protagoras of Plato, the Greek text revised, with an 
Analysis and English Notes, by William Wayte, M. A. (Deighton and 
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Terry ; Count Tristan, Mr. Irving. “Iolanthe was re- 
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nounced success."—Morning Post. Every Saturday 
Evening, at 8.20, the BELLS (Mathias, Mr. Irving), and | 
IOLANTHE. Mr. Irving and Miss Ellen Terry. 
Morning Performances of the MERCHANT of 
VENICE every Saturday at 2.0 o'clock. Shylock, 
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E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





OYAL 


POL) TECHNIC— 

* Blondin,” the most wonderful Automaton of 
the Age, performs daily on the high-rope. Shake- 
sperean Recitals: Macbeth, Hamlet, Merchant of Venice, 
by Mr. Marlande Clarke, illustrated by Stage and 
yore Effects. A Holiday in Sectland, by Mr. B. 

J. Malden, with beautiful Natural Photographs, pre- 
pared specially for this Lecture. The Phenomena of | 

Nature and Phosphorescence, by Mr. J. L. King. | 
The Magician Foiled: a new and amusing Ghost 
Entertainment, written by Ellis Reynolds, recited by 
Miss Alice Burnelle. Admission to the whole, Is, 


0 THE BENEVOLENT.—The ad- 
vertiser is anxious to DISPOSE of some 
PICTURES for a Poor Artist, a widow with seven 
children, who has nothing whatever to depend on 
but her brush. She is in great distress, and relief is 
most urgently needed.—For further particulars, apply 
by letter to ‘‘ A. Z.,’’ care of Messrs. Leathwait and 


Simmons, 1, Pope’s Head Alley, London, E.C. 


PATENT GLACE THREAD. 


CROCHET AND TATTING 
COTTON. 


SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON. 


EMBROIDERY COTTON. 





LIST OF AWARDS. 
B R Oo Oo K’ Ss Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. 


| ONLY PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1851. 
| | Only First-Class Prize Medal, 


Paris, 1855. 
S E W | N G Prize Medal, London, 1862. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 

The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 1873. 

Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 

Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 

1876, for Variety and General 

| Excellence. 








COTTONS. 





OF ALL DRAPERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
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T STEPHEN’S, NORWICH.—A 
CURATE is WANTED for this Parish imme- 
diately. Stipend, £150.—Apply tothe VICAR. 
A OLLEGE HOME 
19 GOWER STREET. BEDFORD SQUARE. 


FOR GIRLS 
R. OC. H. LAKE (Graduate in 
Honours of London) receives a limited num- 
ber of RESIDENT PUPILS. Terms moderate.— 
ea,” Liverpool Road, Kingston Hill. 


« Queenslea,” I : - 
AT ALVERN COLLEGE. 


The NEXT TERM will begin on Monday, Septem- 

ber 20th. 

HERBORNE SCHOOL.—SEVEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for competition 

en July 20th.—For further particulars, apply to the 

Rev. the HEAD MASTER, School House, Sherborne, 
Dorset. 


OLIDAY TUITION at the SEA- 
SIDE.—The Rev. T. FORD FENN, M.A., will 

jake FIVE or SIX PUPILS, under 15, at Sandown, Isle 
of Wight, during the Public School Holidays. Safe 
bathing and boating.—Address, till August, Trent 
College, Notts. 


UBLIC SCHOOL PREPARATION. 
—REGINALD S. LEA, M.A., Oxon., receives 
BOYS between the Ages of 8 and 13 at date of 
admission; and has now made SPECIAL ARRANGE- 
MENTS for Boys UNDER 10 years old. Large 
Playing-flelds.—Address, Rugby. 
JENTNOR COLLEGE, VENTNOR. 
—A CAMBRIDGE HONOUR MAN prepares 
a Few BOARDERS for the Professions, University, &c. 
The garden opens on to the Downs, which completely 
keep off N, and N.E. winds. Every attention and 
comfort. ee 
ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 
—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS :—Two of £60; Two 
of £50; Twoof £30; Two of £20.- Examination in 
July. Candidates residing in England may be 
examined in London.—For particulars, apply to 
the HEAD MASTER, Fettes College, Edinburgh. 


RESDEN.—6 Strehlener Strasse.— 
Miss MURRAY will be in London July Ist, and 

will return to Dresden with Pupils about September 
tst.—Address, Messrs, JAMES NISBET and CO., 
21 Berners Street, London; snd Messrs. BOR'H- 
WICK, WARK, and CO., Bartholomew House, E.C., 
London, 


DUCATION in SWITZERLAND.— 
NEW FRAUENSTEIN ACADEMY, ZUG.— 
Established 1855, Preparation for the Universities. 
Commercial Department, German, French, and 
Italian. Large modern building. Gymnasium, play- 
ground,and garden. Cold and warm baths. Highest 
references. Prospectus on application.—W. FUCHS, 
Proprietor; M. KUNZ, Principal, late Master of the 
Swiss International Schooi, Genoa. 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR-SCHOOL, 
Berts—FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, of the average value of £30, tenable for three 
years, will be competed for on July 15th and 16th 
Open to all boys under fourteen on April Ist. Senior 
Platt Scholarships, of the value of £60 a year, are 
open to boys in the school on their entering their 
ae information, apply to the HEAD 


, 



































XETER SCHOOL. 


TWO HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of 
£60 per annum, tenable for two years, are offered 
for competition, at an Examination to be held at the 
School on Thursday, September 16th.—Apply to the 
HEAD MASTER. 
a eT e8 SCHOOL. 

Chairman of Governors—THE LORD BISHOP OF 
XETER. 
Head Master—The Rev. EpwArp HARRIS, M.A., late 
Classical Assistant Master at Clifton College. 


The New School, built from the desigas of Mr. W. 
Butterfield, is now in use. 

Tuition Fee, £15 to £21, according to age. 
Boarding Fee, £50 to £60, Pp a 

There are valuable Scholarships tenable at the 
School. 

Also Exhibitions to the Universities and other 
places of higher education of the aggregate value of 
£500 per annum. 

a next Term will begin on Thursday, September 


Apply to the Clerks, Messrs. DAW and SON, 13 
Bedford Circus, Exeter; or to the HEAD MASTER, 
at the School. 

EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the 
\ Student's “ ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir 
CHARLES LYELL, price 9s, he says:—‘ As it is impos- 
sible to enable the reader to recognise rocks and 
minerals at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or 
figures, he will do well to obtain a well-arranged Col- 
lection of Specimens, such as may be procured from 
Mr. TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy 
at King’s College, London.” These Collections are 
supplied on the following terms in plain Mahogany 
Cabinets :— 
100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays £2 2 0 
200 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Trays 5 5 0 
300 Speeimens, in Cabinet, with Nine 

Drawers ... .» 1010 0 
400 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen 

MONMW GEES ou, ccecevcsvers tcc: vataverciaei meceaies a 0 
More extensive Collections at 50 to 5,000 guineas cach. 

URNISHED APARTMENTS | for 
_ GENTLEMEN.—Mr. HENRY WHEELER, 24 
Harrington Square, N.W, 











REPARATORY SCHOOL, 
Amesbury House, Page Heath, Bickley, Kent. 
Rev. EDMUND FOWLE 
RECEIVES THIRTY-THREE BOYS, 
Under the age of 15, to prepare for the Public Schools. 
_The house, surrounded by six acres of land, is 
situate in a charming locality, 13 miles from London. 

There is every requirement for a high-class private 
school,—a cricket and football ground, large iron play 
room, forming gymnasium, &c.. two Eton fives courts, 
workshop, dry playground, and a run of a third of a 
mile on a dry gravel path. 

__ The soil is gravel. and all the sanitary arrangements 
in and out of the house have been under the special 
supervision of Dr. Alfred Carpenter, of Croydon. 

Every educational advantage given, and many 
comforts offered, the greatest care being taken of 
little boys on their first leaving home. 

Great success bas been met with, several open 
Scholarships gained, andin no single case has a boy 
failed to take his proper place at a Public School. 

Rev. Edmund Fowle is well known by his very 
successful series of Latin and school books, and 
for his Eton Greek Readers, written by special 
request for that School, and now in use at Eton 
Harrow, Merchant Taylors’, &c. 

Terms, from 80 to 120 guineas. according to age. 


UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE, 11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Av@ustus PREVosT, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—JouN G. TaLpor, Esq., M.P. 








Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. | Right Hon. John G. 
Henry Bonham-Carter, Hubbard, M.P. 
Esq. Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 


Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. 
Sir Walter R. Farquhar, 
Bart. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. 
Archibald Hamilton, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | 
James Goodson, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN, 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE. 
Share Capitalat present paid up and 
invested eee £1,000,000 


G. J. Shaw-Lefevre, Esq., 
M.P. 





Beaumont W. Lubbock, 


| 


esq. 
John B. Martin, Esq. 
Henry John Norman, Esq. 
David Powell, Jun. 

Henry Vigne, Esq. 





Total Funds upwards of : 2,981,000 
Total Annual Income, nearly 500,000 


N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Midsummer 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before July 9th. _ eevee 


AJILLIAM S. BURTON. 


General Furnishing [ronmonger, 39 Oxford 


Street, W., &c. 

HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 

SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, in- 

troduced 35 years ago by WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
when strongly Silver-plated, cannot be distinguished 
from Silver. With ordinary usage, this 
quality will wear twenty years. 
Fiddle; Bead | King’s 
‘or Old! or or 


Best Quality strongly 
ed. | Silver.| Thre'd; Shell. 


plated 








‘ 


















£8. d/£ 8. dj£s. d. 

12 Table Forks .....cccocessereeeeeil 10 02 1 02 5 0 
12 Table Spoons..... 110 02 1 0/2 5 0 
12 Dessert Forks .... ik 2 OW 9 OIL O 
12 Dessert Spoons at 2 OF 9 OER © 
1z Tea Spoons .... - 14401 0 01 20 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls .... 9 0, 12 0) 13 6 

2 Sauce Ladles.......... a 6 8 0 9 0 

1 Gravy Spoon...........+ 60 8 0 9 90 

2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls 80 40 46 

1 Mustard Spoon, gt. bl. 1 6 20 2 3 

1 Pair of Sugar Tongs . 264 3 6 4 0 

1 Butter Knife .......... $e 3 6 3.9 

1 Soup Ladle..... 9 0 11 O| 12 0 

1 Sugar Sifter .. , 30); 40 40 





vuulS 0 91016 O11 160 
of Fiddle-Pattern Table 
doz.; Dessert, 17s; Tea 





Total .... eecees 

A SECOND QUALITY 
Spoons or Forks, 23s per 
Spoons, 12s. 

Samples at above rates POST FREE. 

Tea and Coffee Sets, silver-plated from £3 158 to 
£21; Dish Covers, silver-plated, from £7 the set of 
four; Corner Dishes, silver-plated, from £5 10s the 
set of four; Biscuit Boxes, silver-plated, 103 6d to 
£5 10s; Cruet Frames, silver-plated, from 123 to 
£10 10s. 

CARRIAGE PAID to any railway station. 

Catalogues, Illustrated, post free. 


He 110 and 111.—Lot 110, very soft 
old Pale Sherry, at 393; and Lot LLL, very soft 
old Oloroso Solera, pale gold, at 33s per dozen, Sher- 
ries of the old style, me!lowed by age, very soft, and 
entirely free from the fleriness which has been so 
detrimental to the consumption of Sherry. These 
exceptionally large Lots are placed in the hands of 
the Association for forced realisation, and are offered 
to the public while on the special Lot List at greatly 
reduced prices, instead of being sold by auction.— 
The London Co-operative Wine Association (Limited), 
10 and 12 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. (late 446 


Strand) 
+ OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Inpices- 
TION.—How much thought has been bestowed, 
and what ponderous volumes have been written upon 
this plague of every household, which is with cer- 
tainty and safety dispelled without fear of relapse by 
a course of this purifying, soothing, and tonic medi- 
cine! It acts directly on the stomach, liver, and 
bowels—more indirectly, though not less effectively on 
the brain, nerves, vessels, and glands, and commands 
such order throughout the entire system that har- 
mony dwells between each organ and its functions. 
Dyspepsia can no longer be the bugbear of the public, 
since Hoiloway's Pills are fully competent to subdue 
the most chronic and distressing cases of impaired 
digestion, and to restore tha miserable sufferer to 
health, strength, and cheerfulness 











HOGENTIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


| ene INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 

For LIVES ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds .,...........ceceeseesseees £3,043,542 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
_f +EORGE HUM PHREYS. Actuary and Secretary. 


OSS of TIME is LOSS of MONEY! 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of TIMRF, 

And may be provided against by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 

Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, 

ONE MILLION AND A HALF 
has been paid as Compensation. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


AY LIFE ASSURANCESOCIETY, 
Fleet Street, London. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. Baron Camphell. 
The Right Hon. Viscount Cranbrook. 
The Right Hon. Lord Justice Thesiger. 
The Hon. Vice-Chancellor Sir Charles Hall. 
William Frederick Higgins, Esq. 
Edmond Robert Turner, Esq. 
DIRECTORS. 
Holdsworth Hunt, Esq. 
John J. Johnson, Esq., Q.C. 
William R. Malcolm, Esq. 
Richard Nicholson, Esq. 
Charles M. Smith, Esq. 
| John Swift, Esq. 
The Right Hon. Lord 

Justice Thesiger. 
Edward Tompson, Esq. 
Sir William H. Walton. 
Grosvenor Hodgkinson, | Arnold W. White, Esq. 

Esq. | Basil T. Woodd, Esq. 

Invested Assets on December 31st, 1879, £5,501,781. 

Income for the year 1879, £474,858. 

Amount paid in claims to December 31st last, 
£12 339,467. 

Reversionary Bonus allotted for the five years ended 
December 31st last, £675,853. 

Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto allotted, 
£6,198,991. 

The expenses of management (including com- 
mission) are under 4} per cent. of the annual income. 

Attention is specially directed to the revised Pro- 
spectus of the Society ; to the new rates of premium, 
which are materially lower for young lives than here- 
tofore ; to the new conditions as to extended limits of 
free travel and residence ; and to the reduced rates of 
extra premium. 

Loans are granted on security of Life Interests ant 
Reversions in connection with policies of Assurance. 

Prospectus and Form of Proposal will be sent on 
application. 

GRIFFITH DAVIES, Actuary. 
RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
(Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
Madras, Manritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 
pore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 
Yokohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained at their 
Office. W. M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager. 

Ottice hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1889. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 2 

2 SSS BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25, No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 


application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March 31st, 1880. 
LAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THe Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at ls 1jd and 2s 9d per box, 


Edward Bailey, Esq. 
Fras. T. Bircham, Esq. 
The Hon. H. G. Campbell. 
John Clerk, Esq., Q.C. 
Fredk. G. Davidson, Esq. 
John Deedes, Esq. 

Wn. Jas. Farrer, Esq. 
Hy. Ray Freshfield, Esq. 
Sir F, Herschell, Q.C.,M.P. 
Wm. F. Higgins, Esq. 
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| <eeeiiaainaieaal FROM FIRE. 
RYANT AND MAY’S 


DATENT SAFETY MATCHES. 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS, 
ADVANTAGES. 

Are not POISONOUS. 

Are free from SMELL, 

Are Manufactured 

Without Phosphorus. 

Are perfectly harmless 

To the Operatives employed. 

Are very DAMP-PROOF. 

LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX, 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 


| as SCTION TO HEALTH. 


; 2 


OPE’S EX TRACT of MEAT C OM- 
PANY, LIMITED, 5 AGAR STREET, CHARING 
Cross, LONDON, W.O. 


First Prize Goli Medal obtained at the Sydney 


International Exhibition, 1879, for * Extracts of Meat 
and | nutritious prepar ations generally.” 


OPI’S EXTRACT of BEEF.—T ‘he 


purest form of beef tea; eight to ten per 

cent. more nutritious than any other. 
or = MSSENCE of BEEF.-- 
Especially adapted for invalids who can 

take no other form of nourishment. - 

Ko" 

7 OPE’S CONSOLIDATED SOUPS, 
A comprising Erbswurst or Pea Soup, Mulli- 
gatawny, Green Pea, Scotch Broth, Hotch 
Potch, &c. 


°S BEEF LOZENGES S.—In- 
valuable to those who have to fast long. 
In tins, Ox Tail, Gravy, Mock Turtle, &c. 
OPEF’S PREPARED MARROW, 
from best Beef Marrow Bones. 
OPEF’S COMPRESSED VEGET- 
: ABLES, Preserving the properties of Fresh 

Vegetables, , : 
OPF’S CONSOLIDATED TEA and 
COFFEE. With and wiihout Milk and 

Sugar. 

The above Preparations are patronised by the 
Nobility, the Army, Navy, Sportsmen, Yachtsmen, 
Tourists, &c. ; 

] OPE’S EXTRACT of MEAT COM- 
PANY, LIMITED, 5 AGAR STREET, CHARING 

Cross. _ _ 3 See 

Tr Ty r ry 

MAPPIN AND WEB B S 

sIRATHNS mDp rh 

ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE, 

OXFORD ST., MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
W. 


E.C., LONDON. 


EPIL GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 


JOS 


GOLD MEDAL, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, 
THE FAMILY TABLE, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 


HAS BECOME 


A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. 


MPORTANT to CONSUMPTLV ES.— 
Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—Mr. W. 
Saunders, Devonshire Cottage, York Square, Stepney, 
E., June 12th, L880. The Wafers have 
cured me of Consumption—the dire disease that has 
smitten down many of my family—and I write to tell 
sufferers how they may be cured; and should any 
adopt this rarest of remedies through my instrument. 
ality, I shall feel I have not been spared in vain.” In 
Asthma, Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, 
Shortness of Breath, Phlegm, Pains in the Chest, and 
Rheumatism, they give instant relief and a rapid 
cure. Dr. Leeock’s Wafers taste pleasantly.—Sold at 
Is] 13 bd and 2s 9d per box. 


AND 


Brsve Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 


Sov 


por DM 


PS, PRESE RV ED PROVISIONS, 
and 
LATS; 


also, 


ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


a SOUP, and J ELLY, and other 


he PRCLALITIES for INVALIDS. 

CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
SOLE ADDRESS: 

11 LITTLE STANHOPE | STREET. 
MAYFAIR, W. 


MR. G. H. JONES, 
Surgeon-Dentist, 57 Great Russell Street, London, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclosed by post, 
which explains the most unique system of the adjustment of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, without Pain, to which 
the following Testimonials refer. 


CONSULTATION FREE, TEN TO FIVE. 


My Dear S1r,— January, 1877. 
‘Allow me express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the construction of m 
Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear that you hae 
obtained her Majesty’ s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection = —o Dentistry. 
vs — of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name. 8. G. Hourcutns, 
= s "3 ones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


Proressor GARDENER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a certificate to Mr. G. H. Jones, 
Surgeon-Dentist, of 57 Great Russell Street, London, says:—I have examined and tested your Painless 
System of adjusting Artificial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application of scientific 
laws for securing actual wear and comfort ous introduced,” 


ORIENT LINE. 


STEAM 
BETWEEN 
ENGLAND 
AND 
AUSTRALIA. 


The following Royal Mail Steamships, belonging to the ORIENT ang 
PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANIES, are despatched every FORT. 
NIGHT, for ADELAIDE (Semaphore), MELBOURNE, and SYDNEY direct, 
taking Passengers at through rates to all the principal Ports in Australia, 
Tasmania, and New Zealand. 

H.P. Tons. 

. 600 | LIGURIA .....0.04 sialic 4,666 ... 
= LUSITANIA «+ 9,825... 
550 | |ORIENT ., .. 5,386 .. 
GARONNE 550 | POTOSI 

JOHN ELDER 550 | SORATA 

The above Steamers have been specially fitted for carrying all classes of Pas. 
sengers through the Tropics on long Voyages, and the passages hitherto made 
are the fastest on record, 


iP, 
750 
550 
- 1,000 


ACONCAGUA 
CHIMBORAZO .... 
COTOPAXI 
CUZCO . 


DIRECT 
SERVICE IN 
40 DAYS. 


For further particulars, apply to the Managers of the Line, 
F. GREEN & CO., & ANDERSON ANDERSON & CO., 
135 FENCHURCH AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES, 


Dr. HASSALL says :—* Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality. is 


WHISKY. ‘The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





KINAHAN’S 


LL 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 





CAUTION.—In consequence of numerous 
inferior and low-priced substitutes being in the 
| OF MEAT. 
*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 
N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 
Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see 


that no other is substituted for it. 


market (sometimes accompanied by misleading 
ical analyses), 
being supplied with the Company’s Extract, 
which, for fine flavour and perfect clearness, is 


chem purchasers must insist on 


pronounced by all competent authorities to be 
the best. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are caleulated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have adopted a NEW ee, bearing their 
signature, ‘‘ LEA and PE RRLNS, ”’ which signature is placed on every bottle of 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


And without which none is genuine, 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen 
generally, Retail ‘by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


“THE BEST SELECTIONS OF THE BEST GROWTHS.” 
WILLS’ ‘‘DUBEC ” (Mild). 
CIGARETTES. ‘“YENIJEH” (Full Flavour). 


SOLD BY ALL PRINCIPAL DEALERS. 


Every Genuine Cigarette bears the name of 


D. and H. O. Scainticciearha 


HAY-FEVER CURED BY 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM. 


WwW. 





DR. 


ALKARAM, procure Dunbar's Alkaram, or Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, which will HAY-FEVER. 


cure the severest cases in half-an-hour. 


| 
| As the Hay-Fever Season approaches, all who suffer from it should 
| 


Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a 


1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


ALKARAM, bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, HAY-FEVER. 
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Now ready, in 2 vols., 21s. 


Tales of Our Great Families. 
SECOND SERIES. By EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. 
Also, now ready, in 2 vols., 21s. 

The Village of Palaces ; or, 


Chronicles of Chelsea. By the Rey. A. d. 
L'EsTRANGE, 


—_— and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
Wooers and Winners. By Mrs. 


G. Linn-£Us Banks, Author of “ The Manchester 
Man," &c. 3 vols. 


A Modern Greek Heroine. 38 vols. 


“A very interesting novel. The characters are 
admirably drawn.’—Court Journal. 


Mervyn O'Connor. By the Earl 


of Desart, Author of “ Kelverdale,” &c. 3 vo's. 
“A bright, lively story, full of interest and action.” 
—Sunday Times, 


Miss Bouverie. By Mrs. Moles- 
wortnH, Author of ** Hathercourt Rectory.” 3 vols, 
“A pure and pretty story."—Athenxum. 


Poet and Peer. By Hamilton 
Aipé. 3 vols, DEDICATED to LORD LYTTON. 
“A novel of unusual merit.”"—Athenxum. 


Poor Zeph. By F. W. Robinson, 


Author of “Grandmother's Money,” &c. 3 vols. 


For Her Dear Sake. By Mary 


Ceci. HAY, Author of ‘ Old Myddelton'’s Money,” 
&c. SrecOND EpITION. 3 vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





Eighty-eighth Thousand, feap. 8vo, 2s. 61. 
ADVICE TO A MOTHER ON THE 


MANAGEMENT OF HER CHILDREN, 
AND ON THE TREATMENT ON THE MOMENT 
OF SOME OF THEIR MORE PRESSING 
ILLNESSES AND ACCIDENTS. 

By PYE H. CHAVASSE, F.R.CS. 
J.and A. CHURCHILL, London; and all Booksellers. 


One Hundreth Thousand, feap. 8ro, 2s. 61. 
ADVICE TO A WIFE ON THE 
MANAGEMENT OF HER OWN HEALTH, 


AND ON THE TREATMENT OF SOME OF THE 
COMPLAINTS INCIDENTAL TO PREGNANCY, 
LABOUR, AND SUCKLING. 

By PYE H. CHAVASSE, F.R.C.S 
J. and A. A. CHURCHIL L, London ; and all Books 





HIBBERT LECTURES, 1880, 
Just published, Svo, cloth, 10s 6d. 
\ RENAN.—On the INFLUENCE 
e of the INSTITUTIONS, THOUGHT, and 
ULTURE of ROME on CHRISTIANITY and the 
DEVELOPMENT of the CATHOLIC CHURCH. By 
E&kN&st RENAN, Membre de I'Institute. Translated 
by the Rey. CHARLES BEARD, of Liverpool. 
Uniform with the Hibbert Lectures by Max Miiller 
and P_ Je P. Renouf. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinbargh. 





WV ERY D: AY. —*“ This is not ordinar 'y 
Bd writing.’”—Pall Mall Gazette.——" Decidedly not 
every-day work.”—Fun.——* Abundance of good read- 
ing in the book.”’—Spectator. Cloth, 3s; boards, Is 6d. 

REMINGTON, 7 Arundel Street, Strand. 


TURKEY, PERSIAN, 
AND 


INDIAN CARPETS 


IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 


Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Designs. 


GOLD MEDAL, P ARIS, 1878. 


FRY’S| we ae 

hath | WRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 

! A choice prepared Cocoa. 
COCOA | “A most delicious and yaluable article.” 

—Standard, 

| GUARANTEED PURE. 
FRY’S eacenies ae wn oy 
NRY’'S COCOA EXTRACT. 


Pure Cocoa only, 
the , oil extracted. 
. FRY and SONS. 


REM 7 EA /E, VERY REMA RKAB LE 
NDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
I AMP L OUGH’S PYRETICSALINE, 
4 in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, “refreshing, and in- 
Vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


dae I 





NEW NOVEL, NOW READY, IN TWO 


VOLUMES, AT ALL LIBRARIES 


GRISEL ROMNEY. 


By M. E. FRASER-TYTLER. 





MARCUS WARD and CO., 67 
Street, Strand, London, W.C.; 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


FIFTH EDITION, REVISED THROUGHOUT AND 
GREATLY ENLARGED. 


THE MOOR AND THE LOCH. 


CONTAINING 


MINUTE INSTRUCTIONS IN ALL HIGHLAND 
SPORTS 


With Wanderings over Crag and Correi, Flood 
and Feil. 


By JOHN COLQUHOUN. 

Fifth Edition, to which is added 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THE AUTHOR'S 
LIFE. 


and 68 Chandos 
and Belfast. 


EARLY 
2 vols. post 8vo, with Two Portraits, and other 
Illustrations, price 26s, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and 
London. 


COMPANION to MUNICH and the AMMERGAU 


PASSION-PLA AY. 
Fg RT-STUDENT in MUNICH. 
By ANNA Mary Howirtt-Watrts. New Edition, 
revised by the Authoress ; with several new Chap- 
ters, Of all Booksellers. Crown 8yo,2 vols., cloth, 
price 10s 61. 
Tuos, DE LA RvuE and Co., London. 


Crown Svo, 2 vols., cloth, price 15s. 


S TRANGE STORIES from a 
KJ CHINESE STUDIO. Translated and Anno- 
tated by Herbert A. GILES, of H.M.’s Consular 


Service, Of all Booksellers. 
Tuos. De LA RUE and Co., 





London. 


Now ready, Second Edition, crown 8yvo, price 7s 6d. 


c= ESSAYS, CLAY’S DECI- 
J SIONS, and CARD-TABLE TALK. By 
“CAVENDISH.” With Portrait of Author, Of all 


Booksellers, and at the Libraries, 


THos, DE LA RuE and Co., London. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 25s, with Map and Illustrations 
on Wood. 
UNGLE LIFE in INDIA; or, the 
e JOURNEYS and JOURNALS of an INDIAN 
GEOLOGIST. By V. BALL, M.A., F.G.S., &. Of all 
Booksellers. 
_THos. De LA Rur and Co., London. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 
oe ILL’S CORRESPONDENCE 
with the Hon. ANDREW ERSKINE, and his 
JOURNAL of a TOUR to CORSICA. By GrorGE 
BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L. Of all Booksellers. 
‘THOS. DE LA RUE and Co., London. 


Crown 8vo, 2 vols,, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


{RNESTINE, A Novel. By the 
‘4 Authoress of ‘*The Vulture Maiden.” Trans- 


lated from the German by the Rev. S. BARING-GOULD. 
Of ail Booksellers, 


THOs. DE L A Ruk and Co., London. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 
A SIMPLE STORY, and NATURE 
and ART. By Mrs. INCHBALD. “With a Por- 
trait and Introductory Memoir by William Bell Scott. 
Of all Booksellers. 
THos. Dk LA Rug and Co., London. 


Two vols. crown 8vo, price 14s, with a Map and Repre. - 
sentative Ground- plans. 
HURCH WORK and LIFE in 
) ENGLISH pep nh gi and the ENGLISH 
STUDENT'S a TICON, By MACKENZIE E. C, 
WALcoTT, B.D., F.S.A., Precentor of Chichester. 
London: CHAT TO cies WINbUS, Piccadilly, 








Ninth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
[—D*: WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. By Ropert G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S. bic, 

&e., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, London, Ww. 
London: C. MitCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 

Fleet Street. 

No. CXIV. , New ‘Series: 78, pric e 3s 3 6d.—JU L Y, 1880, 
VHE JOURNAL of MENTAL 

SCIENCE, edited by T. S. CLousTon, M.D., 

bD. Wack Tuke, M.D., and Gro. H. SAVAGE, M.D. 

CONTENTS. 

On Sypuiitic Insanity. By M. G. Ee 
THE BORDER-LAND BETWEEN PHYSIOLOGY 
cHoLogy. By Rey. W. G. Davies, B.D. 
REMARKS AND NOTES UPON THE BRrancu ASYLUM AT 
Newark, U.S., FoR ADULT ImBECILE WoMEN. By 

William W. Lreland. 

INSANITY AND LEAD-POISONING. gy OF 
M.D., A. Robertson, M.D, G. H. Savage, 
and R. Atkins, M.D. 

A Pupiic AsyLum For 41+t 
EXTENSION TO 600, WITH 
Greene. 

Clinical Notes and Cases.—Occasional Notes of the 
Quarter.—Reviews.—German and French Retro- 
spect.—Notes and News, &c. 

J.and A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 





sheverria, M.D. 
AND Psy- 


Rayner, 
M.D, 


BEDS CAPABLE OF 
PLANS. gy Richard 





HE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the FORTH- 
COMING NUMBER of the above Periodical must be 
forwarded to the Publisher by the 5th, and BILLS by 
the 7th July. 

_JOnN Mu BRAY, Albemarle Street. 
Price Half-a- pn n. 
HE MODERN REVIEW: 
A NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS OF No. ILL.—JULY. 

Published for the Proprietors by JAMES CLARKE 
and CO., London; JOHN HEYWOOD, Manchester ; 
and may be had by order of all Booksellers. 


LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, for 
JULY, 1880. No. DCCLXXVL. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS, 

Dr. WorTLE's SCHOOL.—Part III. 

Be ATTIE. 

A LAY CONFESSIONAL. 

CouNntTRY LIFE IN PORTUGAL. 

SCHOOL AND COLLEGE, 

THE LASCAR CREW. 

Tue LEWs: ITS SALMON AND FTERRING. 

Bush-LiF& IN QUEENSLAND.—Part VILL. 

WELLINGTON AND REFORM. 

THE FINANCIAL SITUATION IN INDIA. 
WILLIAM BLACKWuOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


ae R ASE R’S MAGAZINE, JU LY, 1880. 
No. 607, New Series CXXVI. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

BLUES AND Burrs: A SKETCH OF 
ELECTION. (Concluded.) 

THE AUSTRIAN Power. By Edward A, Freeman. 

THE ARTIST: A SONNET. 

THE POETRY OF LEWIS MORRIS, By Thomas Bayne. 

MONTAIGNE AS AN EDUCATIONALIST. By Professor 8. 
S. Laurie. 

MARY ANERLEY: A YORKSHIRE TALE. 
Blackmore. Chaps. 46-48. 

THE MIGRATION OF POPULAR STORIES. 
Sir George W. Cox, Bart. 

Hospital Nursina, By H. C. Burdett. 

THE BOOK OF JOB: A LITERARY AND BIOGRAPHICAL 
Stupy. By Professor T. K. Cheyne. 

THE MINISTRY AND ITS WORK. 








A CONTESTED 


By R. D. 
By the Rev. 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 
t ig i FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
for JULY, 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY AND ATGEISM. 
Probyn. 

M. GIMEL ON THE DIVISION OF LAND IN FRANcBe. By 
F. Barham Zincke. 

THE SULTAN's Hens IN Asta. By Wilfrid Scawen 
Blunt. 

A NEw Poet. 


By John W. 


By G. A. Simeox. 


STATE EpucaTION ; A HELP OR HINDRANCE? Bythe 
Hon. Auberon Herbert. 
PARTIES AND THE DISTRIBUTION OF SEATS. By W. 


A. Hunter. 
EpGar ALLAN POF. By William Minto. 
THE RAILROADS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Atkinson. 
DEMOCRACY IN VICTORIA, By Charles H. Pearson. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


_CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 193 Piceadilly. 


By Edward 


On June 29th (One Shilling), No. 247. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 


JULY. With Illustrations by GORGE DU 

MAURIER and W. SMALL. 

CONTENTS. 

WRITE WINGS: A YACHTING ROMANCE. (With an 
Illustration.) Chap. +8. A Parable.—39. A Release. 
—40. “ While the Ripples fold — Sands of Gold.” 

A New StTupy OF TENNYSON.—Part 2 

GIOVANNI BATTISTA BELZONI. By Richard F. Burton. 

STUDIES IN KENTISH CHALK, 

CIMABUE AND COAL-SCUTILES, 

UNREFORMED CORPORATIONS. 

HouRS IN A LIBRARY.—No. 22, Sterne. 

WASHINGTON SQUARE. By Henry James, Jun, (With 
an Illustration.) Chapters 7-12. 

London: SMITH, ELDER,and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
st loge CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR JULY. 
A FEW WEEKS UPON THE CONTINENT. 
of Argyll. 
Tue INDIAN DILEMMA. By Major H. 
ON THE SOURCES OF GERMAN DISCONTENT. 
Karl Hillebrand. 
FREE-TRADE, FROM AN AMERICAN STAND-POINT. By 
Albert J. Leffingwell. 
THE PuBLIC LETTERS OF 
an Oxford Pupil. II. 
How THE INCOME-TAX CAN BE 
Lonsdale Bradley. 

THE ELEUSINIAN Mystertes. By Fr 
mant. LIL. 

Postal Nores, MONEY ORDERS, AND BANK CHEQUES. 
By Professor W. Stanley Jevons. 

From Faust TO Mr, Pickwick. By Matthew Browne. 
STRAHAN and Co, Limited, 5+ Paternoster Row. 


N\LUMBER.—See the BUILDER 
(id, or by post, 4d) for View of New Build- 

ing and Plans—View of Monument to V 
Emmanuel--and of Brick Tower, Lubeck—Weekes’s 
Lectures—An Assyrian Roadway—Holyhead—Art 
Education—Pure Air and Noxious Vap ~ aia story 


By the Duke 


Grey, C.S.I. 
By Dr. 





Joun Rusk, D.C.L. By 
ABOLISHED. By 


ancois Lenor- 








r 


ofa First Stone—Building Laws in France—The 
British Museum — Old City Churches — Se 
Planning, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmwen. 


ee PORTS, CLERGYMEN 
ys and SCHOOLMASTERS desirous of Publish 
ivg their Works, are invited to address eas 
MOXON, SAUNDERS, and CO., Publishers, 22 Hen- 
rietta Street, Covent Garden, Loadov, W.C 
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NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


SECOND THOUGHTS. 
By RHODA BROUGHTON, 
Author of “ Nancy,” “Red as a Rose is She,” &e. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of “ ROBIN ADAIR.” 
ALAN DERING. By the Hon. Mrs. 


FEATHERSTONHAUGH, Author of “ Kilcorran,”’ 
“* Robin Adair,” &c, In 2 vols. crown 8yo. 


By the AUTHOR of “ LADY GRIZEL.” 
IN HER MAJESTY’S KEEPING. By 


the Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD, Author of ‘*My 
Lords of Strogue,” ** Lady Grizel,” &c. 
crown 8vo. 

“*Mr. Wingfield has written a novel that surpasses 
any of his former efforts, and that is saying a great 
deal.” —Graphic. 

“The whole work has a powerful attraction.”— 
Vanity Fair. 


In 3 vols. 


By the AUTHOR of “UNCLE SILAS.” 
The PURCELL PAPERS. By the late 


J. SHERIDAN LE FANU, Author of ‘‘ The House by 
the Churchyard,” “ Uncle Silas,” &c. In 3 yols. 
crown 8vo. 
‘They display great lilerary vigour, and dramatic 
force of a high class.”"—Graphic, 


Also, just published. 
By MISS THOMAS. 


The VIOLIN PLAYER. By Bertha 
THOMAS. In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 


New Burlington Street. 
GEORGE BELL AND SONS’ 
BOOKS. 


Demy 8vo, price 16s. 


An EASTERN AFTERGLOW; or, 


Present Aspects of Sacred Scenery. By W. 8. 
Woop, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


[Cambridge : DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co,] 
NEW VOLUME of the “BIBLIOTHECA 
CLASSICA,” 


SOPHOCLES, Vol. II. With Com- 
mentary, By F. A, PALky, M.A., Editor of 
“JEschylus,” &c. Containing the Electra, 
Trachiniae, Philoctetes,and Ajax. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, price 5s 6d. 


THUCYDIDES, Book II. With Col- 


lation of the Two Cambridge Manuscripts, and 
the Aldine and Juutine Editions. By Ricnarp 
SHILLETO, M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge. 

(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co } 


Second Edition, revised, crown 8vo, 3s, 


CHANGE-RINGING DISEN- 
TANGLED. With Hints on the Direction of 
Relfries, on the Management of Bells, &c. By the 
Rev. WOOLMORE WiIGRAM, M.A., of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Rector of St. Andrew, with St. 
Nicholas and St. Mary, Hertford. 


Full Catalogues sent, post free, to all parts of the 
World, on application. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES, containing 


Standard Works of Europewn Literature in the 
English Language, on History, Biography, 'Topo- 
graphy, Archeology, Theology, Antiquities, 
Science, Philosophy, Natural History, Poetry, Art, 
Ficticn. With Dictionaries and other Books of 
Reference, comprising jn all Translations from 
the French, German, Italian, Spanish, Scandi- 
navian, Anglo-Saxon, Latin, and Greek. 3s 6d or 
5s per Vol. (with exceptions), A Complete Set 
in 623 Vols., price £139 1@s 6d. 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 


Now ready, post Svo, 6s. 
HE SPIRIT of NATURE; being a 
L Series of Interpretative Studies in the History 
of Matter, from the Atom to the Flower. By HENRY 
BELLYSE BAILDON, B.A. Cantab. 


(London: J, and A. CHURCHILL.) 

By the same Author, Svo, 5s. 
ROSAMUND; a Tragic 

(London ; LONGMANS and Co.) 


Drama, 


Also, crown 8vo, 5s. 
MORNING CLOUDS; being Divers Poems. 
(Edinburgh: D, Dov@uas.) 





To day is published. 


THE HALF-YEARLY DOUBLE NUMBER 


OF 


THE INVESTOR'S MONTHLY MANUAL, 


Giving, in addition to the usual Information for the Month, the Highest and Lowest Prices of Stocks, Bond 
and Shares, during the years 1878 and 1879, and the first six months of 1880; also the yield that each Sti i 
will return to the Investor at current Market Prices, thus presenting a complete view of the Price and Yield of 
every important Stock dealt in on the Stock Markets of the United Kingdom. This Number will be cut 
stitched, and enclosed ina wrapper. The price of the June Number is Is 4d; by post, 1s 6d. ¥ 


OFFICE: 340 STRAND. 


Crown 8yvo, cloth, 570 pp., 12s 6d, 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD, 


In Arts, Agriculture, Commerce, Manufactures, Instruction, Railways, 
and Public Wealth, since the Beginning of the Nineteenth Century. 


By MICHAEL G. MULHALL, FSS, 


Author of “The English in South an, nee to the River Plate Republics,” “ Handbook to 
razil,” &c. 


‘Under this title, Mr. M. G, Mulhall, well known 
for his works on Brazil and the River Plate Republics, 
has brought together in one moderate-sized volu‘ne a 
great array of well-arranged statistics, in order to 
show by the hard logic of figures the immense pro- 
gress which the world has made since the beginning 
of the present century. He might have called his 
book the Romance of Statistics, for many of the facts 
he brings forward seem more wonderful than a fairy- 
tale. ‘lhe work must have cost Mr. Mulhall a vast 
amount of research, for there is scarcely any depart- | markably impressive and full of instruction, and pro- 
ment of industry upon which he has not toucked. | bably illustrates as no other method could the almost 
He treats first of the civilised world as a whole. | incredible progress of the world as a whole since the 
In the second part of the work, the British Empire is | beginning of the present century,”’"—Times, 


treated in considerable detail, the topics illustrated by 
statistics being even more varied than in the first part, 
The comparative statistics of the Colonies are specially 
interesting. In the third part, all the foreign States of 
the world are treated of with much more brevity, of 
course, than in the case of Britain, but after the same 
method. The various classes of statistics are so 
strung together by the author's own remarks as to. 
render the book extremely interesting and instructive 
reading. The work, as a whole, seems to us to be re- 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 








THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. 
By L B WALFORD, 


Author of “Cousins,” “ Pauline,” “Mr. Smith: a Part of his Life,” &c. 


3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


CAMPAIGNING IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
Reminiscences of an Officer in 1879. 
By Captain W. E. MONTAGUE, 
94th Regiment, Author of “Claude Meadowleigh,” &c. 
Syo, 10s 6d, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


Price Half-a-Crown. 


THE MODERN REVIEW: 


A New Quarterly Magazine. 
CONTENTS of No. III.—JULY. 


1, CriticaL MetrHov.—I. By Professor Kuenen. | 6, _ eee eres Brotocy. By 
9 Tar LE SA eee ere ee o } ndrew Wilson, Ph.D., F.R.S.E. 
ba 7“ rie ee AGE IN Eurore, By Edward | > aie Monks OF BOLTON. By Robert Collyer. 
m pete iat re gio . | 8. THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE “‘ EIKON BASILIKE.” By 
3. SYNESIUSOF CYRENE.—II. By R.tCrompton Jones, | W. Blake Odgers, LL.D. 

B.A. | 9, THE TWELFTH GERMAN PROTESTANTENTAG, By 
4. NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE AND ReLiGious INTER- Pastor J. R. Hanne, 


By Professor Albert Reville. 1 
By Prof. Rauwenhoff. 


NATIONALISM, 
. FRANCE AND THE JESUITS, 


Published for the Proprietors by JAMES CLARKE and CO., London ; JOHN HEYWOOD, 
Manchester; and may be had by order of all Booksellers. 


S 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 
Mark Wilks, &c. 


By Francis J, Garrison, 


NEAVE’S 


| LANCET.—* Carefully prepared and highly 
N EAV E’S nutritious.”” 
| BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—“ Well 
| adapted fur children, aged people, and in- 
valids.”” | 
| LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.—“* Can un- 
FO Oo D | hesitatingly recommend Neave’s Food.” | FO Oo D 
| SANITARY RECORD.—“As a substitute for 
mother’s milk Neave’s Food may be con- 
scientiously recommended.” | 
Recommended by the Faculty gener. | 
ally. 


FOR FOR 


| 





AND INVALIDS. 


IN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 


INFANTS 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, WHOLESALE OF 


J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND COS 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


On Monday next, fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


DRAMATIC IDYLS. 


Second Series. 


By ROBERT BROWNING. 





NEW VOLUME BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


On Monday next, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


PASSAGES FROM THE PROSE WRITINGS 
OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, 9s. 
A N D 
A Volume of Verse. 


By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, M.A., 
Author of ‘ Renaissance in Italy,” ec. 


N E W @ bk ®B: 





Now ready, demy 8vo, 12s 6d. 


ENGLISH TREES AND TREE-PLANTING. 


By WILLIAM H. ABLETT. 





NEW NOVEL AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


BEAUTY’S DAUGHTERS. 


By the AUTHOR of “MOLLY BAWN,” “AIRY FAIRY LILIAN,” 
* PHYLLIS.” 


3 vols. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


BY MARK EVANS. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


A BOOK of COMMON PRAYER and WOR- 


SHIP for HOUSEHOLD USE. Compiled exclusively from the Holy Scriptures. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 
FOURTH and CHEAPER EDITION. 


The STORY of OUR FATHER'S LOVE. Told 


to Children. With Four Lilustrations, feap. 8vo, cloth, price Is 6d. 

“ The book throughout is expressed with admirable simplicity and force; we 
have seen nothing of the kind that we have liked better, and it really fills a great 
want,"—Spectator. 

In Three Parts, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 1s 6d each. 


The KING’S STORY-BOOK. Part I. STORIES 


by the LAKE. With Four Illustrations and Picture Map. 

“ This charming little book we earnestly advise parents to put into the hands of 
their children.”"—Church Review. 

C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 





BY THE REV. J. BALDWIN BROWN. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


The CHRISTIAN POLICY of LIFE. 


for Young Men in Business. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 
FIFTH and CHEAPER EDITION. 


The HIGHER LIFE. In Reality, Experience, 
and Destiny. Crown Svo, 5s. 

“Mr. Baldwin: Brown's writings are full of thought, beauty, and power, and 
repay the careful study, not oniy of those who have a penchant for theological 
reading, but of all intelligent persons. We have felt this more than ever whilst 
perusing this noble volume.’ — Baptist. 


THIRD EDITION. 


The DOCTRINE of ANNIHILATION in the 


LIGHT of the GOSPEL of LOVE. Five Discourses. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 
“The special object of Mr. Baldwin Brown’s lectures is to confute a school 
which preaches in one form or another that Christ offered immortality only to 
those who believed in Him, and obiained new life in Him, and that for all others 
is reserved the fate of an annihilation which is as much due to the operation of 
natural laws as is the annihilation of the lower animals.”—/Spectator, 


A Book 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


’ 

MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 249, for 

JULY, price 1s. 

CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

1. HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE May. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps, 29-32, 

2. THE DECLINE OF THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. By A. T. S. Goodrick. 
. A MONTH IN AUVERGNE. By Miss M. Betham-Edwards. 
. THE ALBANIANS AND THE ALBANIAN QUESTION. By C. L. FitzGerald, 
5. PEASANT LIFE IN BENGAL. By J. Talboys Wheeler. 
6. THE NORTHERN SHEPHERD. By Gilfrid Hartley. 
7. IRELAND—ITs SOCIAL STATE. By W. Bence Jones, 

MACMILLAN and Co., London. 


we oO 


~ 





RECENT POETRY. 


Large post Svo, parchment antique, price 10s 6d. 


The SONG of ROLAND. Translated 


English Verse by JOHN O'HAGAN. Q.C, 


into 


Elzvir, 8vo, parchment, 3s 6d. 


XXII BALLADES in BLUE CHINA. By A. 


LANG. 
“ Quaint and dainty little book."—Athenzum. 


Small crown 8yo, cloth, 33 6d. 


ECHOES from the ORIENT, with Miscel- 


laneous Poems. By EDWARD KiNG, Author of ‘‘The Southern States of 
North America,” &c. 


Large crown 8yvo, cloth, prico 6s. 
ANTIOPE: a Tragedy. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price7s 6d. 


LYRICS and IDYLLS, with other Poems. By 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 

_ “*The Old Love and the New’ is full of real beauty and tender seli-introspec- 

tion.”—Athenxum. 


“ Mr. Stedman's poetry is fresh and buoyant, full of memories of great deeds 
and joyous experiences, and seems to contain the elements of a lasting popularity.” 


—Academy. 
Crown Syo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 
NEW POEMS by EDMUND W. GOSSE, 
Author of “Studies in the Literature of Northern Europe.” 
“ By his (Mr. Gosse's) present volume he takes rank as a thoroughly independ- 


eut poet, from whom, we think, work may be expected that will obtain am 
enduring place in English literature."—/all Mall Gazetle. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


A LIFE’S IDYLLS. By Huan Conway. 


“Mr. Conway sings with feeling and simplicity ; he has a command of a variety 
of metres, and he is seldom, if ever, false either in his imagery or diction."—Pa/? 
Mali Gacette. 

Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


The TRUCE of GOD, and other Poems. By 
WILLIAM STEVENS. 


“ The tone of the pieces is healthy, and marks of culture and of familiarity with 
what may be called the best models are evident throughout."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


VERSES and TRANSLATIONS. 


LOWNDES. 


By Henry 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


Choicely printed on hand-made paper, limp parchment 


antique, 
price 6s each; vellum, 7s 6d each. 


TENNYSON’S IN MEMORIAM. New Edition, 


with a Miniature Portrait in eau forte by Le Rat, after a Photograph by the 
late Mrs. Cameron, 


POEMS : SELECTED from PERCY BYSSHE 


SHELLEY. Dedicated to Lady Shelley. With Preface by RicHarp GARNETT, 
aod a Miniature Frontispiece. 
ut, 


TENNYSON’S THE PRINCESS: a Medley. 


New Edition, with a Miniature Frontispiece by H. M, Paget, and a Tailpiece 
in Outline by Gordon Browne. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 
ENGLISH LETTERS, 
FOUR CENTURIES of ENGLISH LETTERS. 


A Selection of Three Hundred and Fifty Letters, by One Hundred and Fifty 
Writers, from the Period of the Paston Letters to the Present Time. Edited 
and arranged by W. Baptiste Scoones. Large post 8vo, cloth, price 9s. 

** No one who takes the slightest interest in English history, in English litera- 
ture, or in human nature, can fail to receive increase of delight from the perusal 
of this volume......Mr. Scoones’s editorial apparatus is excellently calculated 
to assist the enjoyment of a singularly enjoyable book. A book that Chesterfield 
would, we think, have included among his ideal books for spare half-hours,’’— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 











Now ready, price 1s. 
THE RUIN OF AN INDIAN PROVINCE. 
AN INDIAN FAMINE EXPLAINED. 
A Letter to the Marquis of Hartington. 
C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 

THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS 
gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Examination Questions, Drawings, Plans, 
Specifications. 

This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, on the recom- 
mendation of a Treasury Commission; and the Government have paid the 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 


Departments. 
No long preparation. No tedious washing-off. Full particulars post free. 


CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 
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MR. MURRAY'S 
FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 


“Mr. Murray has succeeded in identifying his countrymen all the world over. 
Into every nook which an Englishman can penetrate, he carries his RED HAND. 
BOOK. He trusts to his MURRAY because it is thoroughly English and reliable.” 
—The Times. 


HANDBOOK—TRAVEL TALK—English, French, German, 


and Italian. 16mo, 3s 6d. 


HANDBOOK—HOLLAND and BELGIUM. Map, post 8vo, 
HANDBOOK—The RHINE and NORTH GERMANY—The 


Black Forest, the Hartz, Thiiringerwald, Saxon Switzerland, Riigen, the 
Giant Mountains, Taunus, Odenwald, Elsass, and Lothringen. Map and 
Plans, post 8vo, 10s, 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH GERMANY—Wurtemberg, Bavaria, 


The Tyrol, Austria, Salzburg, Styria, Hungary, and the Danube, from 1m to 
the Black Sea, With special hints for travellers to the Ammergau Passion- 
Play. Maps and Plans, post Svo, 10s, 


HANDBOOK—SWITZERLAND—The Alps of Savoy and 


Piedmont. The Italian Lakes and Part of Dauphiné. Maps and Plans. In 
Two Parts. Post 8vo, 10s. 


HANDBOCK—FRANCE, Part I.—Normandy, Brittany, 


the Seine and Loire, Touraine, Bordeaux, the Garonne, Limousin, the Pyrenees, 
&c. Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HANDBOOK — FRANCE, Part II.—Central France, 


Auvergne, the Cevennes, Burgundy, the Rhone and Saone, Provence, Nimes, 





Arles, Marseilles, the French Alps, Alsace, Lorraine, Champagne, &c. Maps 
and Plans, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 
HANDBOOK—PARIS and ITS ENVIRONS. Maps and 


Plans, 16mo, 3s Gd. 


HANDBOOK—MEDITERRANEAN~—Its Principal Cities, 


Seaports,and Harbours, for Travellers and Yachtsmen. Maps and Plans, 
post Svo. (Nearly ready. 


HANDEBOOK—ALGERIA and TUNIS—Algiers, Constan- 


tine, Oran, the Atlas Range, &c, Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 10s. 


HANDBOOK—SPAIN—Madrid, the Castiles, the Basque 


Provinces, Leon, the Asturias, Galicia, Estremadura, Andalusia, Ronda, 
Granada, Murcia, Valencia, Catalonia, Aragon, Navarre, the Balearic Islands, 
&c. Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 20s. 


HANDBOOK—PORTUGAL—Lisbon, Oporto, Cintra, Mafra, 


&c. Map and Plan, post 8yo, 12s. 


HANDBOOK—NORTH ITALY—Turin, Milan, Pavia, Cre- 


mona, the Italian Lakes, Bergamo, Brescia, Verona, Mantua, Vicenza, Padua, 
Venice, Ferrara, Bologna, Ravenna, Rimini, Parma, Modena, Piacenza, 
Genoa, and the Riviera, and its Off-lying Islands. Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 
10s. 


HANDBOOK—CENTRAL ITALY—Florence, Lucca, Tus- 


cany, Umbria, the Marches, and the late Patrimony of St. Peter. Maps and 
Plans, post 8vo, 10s. 
HANDBOOK—ROME and its ENVIRONS. Maps and 


Plans, post 8vo, 10s. 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH ITALY—Naples and its Environs, 


Pompeii, Herculaneum, Vesuvius; Sorrento; Capri, &c.; Amalfi, Pestum, 
Pozzuoli, Capua, Taranto, Bari ; Brindisi, and the Roads from Rome to Naples, 
Maps and Plans, post 8yvo, 10s. 


HANDBOOK—EGYPT—Including Descriptions of the 


Course of the Nile through Egypt and Nubia, Alexandria, Cairo, the 
Pyramids, and Thebes, the Suez Canal, the Peninsula of Sinai, the Oases, the 
Fyoom, &c, In Two Parts. Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 15s. 


HANDBOOK—GREECE—The Ionian Islands, Continental 


Greece, Athens, the Peloponnesus, the Islands of the A2gean Sea, Albania, 
Thessaly, and Macedonia, Maps, Plans, and Views, post 8vo, lds. 


HANDBOOK—TURKEY in ASIA—Constantinople, The 


Bosphorus, Dardanelles, Brousa, Plain of Troy, Crete, Cyprus, Smryna, 
Ephesus, the Seven Churches, Coasts of the Black Sea, Armenia, Mesopo- 
tamia, &c. Maps and Plans, post 8vo, lds. 


HANDBOOK—DENMARK-~—Sleswig, Holstein, Copenhagen, 


Jutiand, Iceland. Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 6s. 


HANDBOOK—SWEDEN Stockholm, Upsala, Gothenburg, 


the Shores of the Baltic, &c. Maps and Plan, post 8vo, 6s. 


HANDBOOK—NORWAY—Christiania, Bergen, Trondhjem, 


the Fjelds, and Fjords. Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 9s. 


HANDBOOK—RUSSIA-—St. Petersburg, Moscow, Finland, 


&c. Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 18s. 


HANDBOOK—BOMBAY. Map and Plans, post 8vo, 12s. 
HANDBOOK—MADRAS. Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 15s. 


HANDBOOK—HOLY LAND —Syria, Palestine, Sinai, 


Edom, the Syrian Deserts, Jerusalem, Petra, Damascus, and Palmyra. Maps 
and Plans, post 8vo, 20s. 
*.* HANDBOOK TRAVELLING MAP of PALESTINE. In a case, 12s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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THE ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 


N OTIC E. 





HE demand for this Paper has exceeded the expectations of all 
concerned in its production. Atthe same time, the mechanical 
difficulties which commonly hamper a Daily Newspaper at starting 
have not failed to make their appearance in the case of the Sr. 
JAMEs’s GAZETTE. Now, however, these difficulties have been over. 
come. An important addition has been made to the Printing 
Machinery, and the Publisher (who begs to apologise for the disap. 
pointment too often inflicted hitherto on the Public and the Trade), 


can now promise a full and rapid supply of copies. 


Country parcels will be despatched by early trains. Orders may 


be given to any Newsagent, or at any of the Railway Bookstalls. 





OFFICE: DORSET STREET, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 





THE “ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE,” 
WEEKLY EDITION. 


On SATURDAY, JULY 3, will appear, in response to many inquiries from India 
the Colonies, and from country places at home, the 


FIRST NUMBER OF THE 


ST. JAMES’S BUDGET. 


BEING A WEEKLY EDITION OF THE * ST, 
JAMES’S GAZETTE.” 


FORTY PAGES, PRICE SIXPENCE. 


This Edition of the ST, JAMES'S GAZETTE is more particularly intended 
for persons resident in remote parts of the country, in India, and the Colonies 
But it wil! be found for all readers a full, interesting, and handsome weekly news- 
paper and review. 


The ST. JAMES’S BUDGET will contain :— 


A collection of nearly all the Original Articles, political, literary, and social, 
which have appeared in the ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE during the week. 


A careful compilation of the news of the week in concise paragraphs. 
The latest telegrams from abroad, down to the hour of production.’ 


A special collection of Critical Notes on the course of Trade, Commerce, and 
Financial Speculation. 


A particular selection of news relating to the Church, the Army, and the Navy. 
Biographical notices of all distinguished persons lately deceased. 


The fullest list of Births, Deaths, and Marriages that can be obtained. 


The ST, JAMES’S BUDGET may be ordered of any Newsvendor in Country or 
Town, or it can be sent direct from the Office. 


The Subscription to the ST. JAMES'S BUDGET, including postage to any part 
of the United Kingdom, will be 7s per quarter. The Subscription per quarter, 
including postage, for the Foreign Edition, printed on thin paper, will be for China 
and India, 8s 2d; for all other parts of the world, 7s 7d. 


The FOREIGN POST EDITION, printed on Thin Paper, will be published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 


Advertisements for the ST. JAMES'S BUDGET should be sent to the Office 
before Eleven o'clock on THURSDAY MORNINGS. 


OFFICE : 


DORSET STREET, FLEET STREET. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY was established 
in 1842, in order to meet the growing demand of the 
age for a Higher Class of Books than could then be 
readily obtained on moderate terms from the ordinary 
Circulating Libraries. 


From its commencement the original purpose of 
the Library has been kept steadily in view. The best 
Books of every shade of opinion, on all subjects of 
general interest, have been taken in large neumbers,— 
Hundreds, and in some instances Thousands, of 
Copies of the Leading Works of every Season having 
been placed in circulation. 


Great care has always been taken in the selection of 
Books to study the wishes of Subscribers, and to make 
the Library not only “Select,” but comprehensive. 


The Whole Collection now exceeds One 
Million Volumes. 


Additional Copies of all the Best New Works in 
History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and 
Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction continue 
to be added as the demand increases; and arrange- 
ments are made with the leading Publishers for an 
ample supply of all Forthcoming Books of general 
interest as they appear. 





FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


This Subscription allows of a Constant Succession of the Newest Books. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER 
ANNUM, 


For the Free Delivery of Books in every part of London. 


Country Subscription, Two Guineas per annum 
and upwards, 


According to the Number of Volumes required. 
Book Societies and Literary Institutions supplied on Liberal Terms. 
THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 





Revised Lists of Works recently added, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies 
withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded 
postage free on application. 

«= All the Books in Circulation and on Saleat MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
may also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (LIMITED), 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
CITY OFFICE-2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


Dr. GORDON HAKE’S NEW POEMS. 
Small quarto, cloth extra, 8s. 


MAIDEN ECSTACY. 


By THOMAS GORDON HAKE, 
Author of “ Parables and Tales,” ‘‘ New Symbols,” 
“‘ Legends of the Morrow,” &c. 


“Dr. Hake holds a separate position in modern 
poetic literature, of which, indeed, he is an interesting 
phenomenon, The ‘ Betrothed,’ the - Heartbroken,’ 
the ‘ Self-Conscious '—self-conscious of new-awakened 
passion—these are subjects with which Dr. Hake deals 
sympathetically and in the manner of a ‘ subtle-souled 
psychologist.’ "— all Mall Gazette. 

* He not only tells us that he sees the vision of beauty, 
but he opens our eyes to behold it. Again and again 
in language of unsurpassed felicity, Dr. Hake flashes 
that very light which illuminates his own vision upon 
the mind's eye of the reader.’—/.caminer. 

“Dr. Hake differs from Wordsworth as far as poet 
can differ from poet, nor have we ever read anything 
that sounded the same note of feeling as that of these 
poems...... His book is altogether a memorable one.”"— 

en. 


| OUIDA’S NEW VOLUME OF COLLECTED 


STORIES. 
Crown Syvo, cloth extra, 10s 6d, and at every Library, 


PIPISTRELLO, 
And Other Stories. 
By OUIDA. 


New and Cheaper Edition, crown Svo, cloth extra, 5s. 


M 0 A H Ss. 
By OUIDA. 
Mrs. LINTON'S NEW STORIES. _ 


2 


3 vols, crown 8vo, at every Library. 


WITH A SILKEN THREAD, and 

other Stories. By E. LYNN LINTON, Author of 

“ Patricia Kemball,” ** The World Well Lost,” &. 

“ The first story, which gives its title to the whole 

three volumes, is more remarkable for its curiously 

true and minute study of character than for a certain 

novelty of situation which is to be foundinit. The 

cleverness aud keenness of its writing are remark. 
able.”—Suaturday Review. 


In a few days, crown 8vo cloth extra, 10s 6d, and at 
every Library. 


IN PASTURES GREEN, and other 


Stories By CHARLES GIBBON, Author of ** Queen 
of the Meadow,” &c. 


BRET HARTE’'S COLLECTED WORKS. Arranged 
and Revised by the Author.—Now ready, 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


The COMPLETE POETICAL and 
DRAMATIC WORKS of BRET HARTE. In- 
cluding a fine Steel Plate Portrait, specially 
engraved for this Edition, and a Biographical 
Introduction by the Author. The entire Series 
which will include everything written by Bret 
Harte, will consist of Five Handsone Library 
Volumes, to be issued at short intervals. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 6s per vol. 


Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


CURIOSITIES of PURITAN NOMEN- 
CLATURE, By CHARLES W. BARDSLEY, M.A. 

“Tt is enough to mention the fact that ‘ Curiosities 
of Puritan Nomenclature’ is the work of the author 
of ‘ English Surnames,’ to insure for the book that 
careful consideration to which it is entitled. Mr. 
Bardsley, in the one case as in the other, speaks with 
authority. There has been no student of this field of 
knowledge so patient and successful as he. If he is 
not exhaustive, it is simply because life has its limits. 
Apart from the assistance he has obtained from 
standard works and from gentlemen in different 
parts of the country, the personal investigations he 
made to secure the material embodied and commented 
upon in this volume represent some twelve years of 
research...... Mr. Bardsley under-estimates the _his- 
torical value of his work, which is very great."—Lceeds 
Mercury. 


Price ls, Ulustrated. 


BELGRAVIA, for JULY. 
CONTENTS. 

A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. By James Payn. Illustrated 
by Arthur Hopkins. 

Our OL_p Country Townxs.—VIL. 
trations, By A. Rimmer. 

A GENTLEMAN OF LA Porte. By Bret Harte, 

GIUSEPPE BELLI. By Frances Eleanor Trollope. 

A FABLE: IN THE MANNER OF Mr, GAY. By Austin 
Dobson. 

KILDHURM’s OAK, By Julian Hawthorne. 

CRICKETANA. By Robert Macgregor. 

THE LEADEN CASKET. By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt. 


With Four Ilus- 


Part ITT. 


Price Is. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
for JULY. 
CONTENTS. 

QvEEN Copuetua. Py R. E, Francillon. 

WODAN, THE WILD HUNTSMAN, AND THE WANDERING 
Jew. By Karl Bl nd. 

CAMPING OUT. By Redspinner. 

NETLEY Hospitat., By E. Lynn Linton, 

“THE VENERABLE BEDE.” By Grant Allen, 

AERIAL EXPLORATION OF THE ARCTIC REGIONS 
W. Mattieu Williams. 

TABLE TALK. By Sylvanus Urban. 


By 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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RIVINGTON’S EDUCATIONAL LIST; 





8vo, 16s. 


HELLENICA: a Collection of Essays on 


Greek Poetry, Philosophy, History, and Religion. Edited by EVELYN ABBOTT, 
MA., LL.D., Fellow and Tutor of Bulliol College, Oxford. 


8yvo, 18s. 


The ANTIQUITIES of GREECE.—The 


STATE. Translated from the German of G. F. SCHORMANN. By E. G. 
Harpy, M.A., Head Master of the Grammar School, Grantham, and late 
Feliow of Jesus College, Oxford; and J. S. MANN, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford. 


New Edition, revised, crown 8vo, with numerous Maps and Plans. 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND. By the Rev. 


J. FRANCK Bricut, M.A., Fellow of University College, and Historical Lec. 
turer at Balliol, New, and University Colleges, Oxford; late Master of the 
Modern School at Marlborough College. 


Periop .—MEDILAVAL MONARCHY : the Departure of the 
Romans, to Richard If. From A.D. 449 to A.D. 1485. 4s 6d. 


Prriop II.—PERSONAL MONARCHY: Henry VII. to James II. 
From.A.D. 1485 to A.D. 1688. 5s. 


Preriop III.—CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY : William and 
Mary to the Present Time. From A.D. 1689 to A.D. 1837, 7s 6d. 


Small 8vo, with Maps and Plans. 


HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHIES. Edited by 


the Rev. M. CrkIGHTON, M.A, late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, 
Oxford. 


SIMON de MONTFORT. By M. Creighton, M.A. 2s 6d. 
The BLACK PRINCE. By Louise Creighton. 2s 6d. 
SIR WALTER RALEGH. By Louise Creighton. 3s. 
The DUKE of WELLINGTON. By Rosamond Waite. 


33 6d. 


The DUKE of MARLBOROUGH. By Louise Creighton. 


Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


SOME HELPS for SCHOOL LIFE: Sermons 
preached at Clifton College, 1862-1879. By the Rev. J. Percivat, M.A., 
LL.D., President of Trinity College, Oxford, and late Head Master of Clifton 
College. 

Small 8vo. 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY, for the Use of 


Schools. By CHARLES E. MOBERLY, M.A., formerly Scholar of Balliol College, 
Oxford. 


Part I. NORTHERN EUROPE. 2s 6d. 


Part II. The MEDITERRANEAN and its PENINSULAS. 
[In the press. 





CATENA CLASSICORUM.. 


Crown 8vo. 


ARISTOPHANIS COMEDIZ. By W. C. Green, M.A. 


The ACHARNIANS and the KNIGHTS, 4s. 
The WASPS, 3s 6d. The CLOUDS, 3s 6d. 


DEMOSTHENIS ORATIONES PUBLICZ. By G. H. 
ESLOP, Ah, 


The OLYNTHIACS, 2s 6d. 
The PHILIPPICS, 3s. 
DE FALSA LEGATIONE, 6s, 


DEMOSTHENIS ORATIONES PRIVATZ.—DE CORONA. 


By Artaor Houmes, M.A. 53. 


HERODOTI HISTORIA. By H. G. Woods, M.A. Book L, 
63. ook IT., 53. 


HOMERI ILIAS. By S. H. Reynolds, M.A. Books L.- 
HORATI OPERA. By J. M. Marshall, M.A. 


The ODES, CARMEN SECULARE, and EPODES, 7s 6a. 
The ODES, Books I. to IV. separately, 1s 6d each. 


ISOCRATIS ORATIONES.—AD DEMONICUM et PANE- 


GYRICUS. By Jonn Epwin Sanpys, M.A. 4s 6d. 
JUVENALIS SATIRE. By G. A. Simcox, M.A. 5s. 
PERSII SATIRZ. By A. Pretor, M.A. 3s 6d. 
SOPHOCLIS TRAG@DIZ. By R. C. Jebb, M.A. 


The ELECTRA, 33 61. The AJAX, 33 6d, 


TACITI HISTORIZ. By W. H. Simcox, M.A. 
Books I. and IL., 6s. Books IIL., [V., and V., 63. 
TERENTI COMC@DIZ.—ANDRIA and EUNUCHUS. 
With Introduction on Prosody. By T. L. Partition, M.A. 4361. 
ANDRIA, with Introduction on Prosody, 3s 6d. 
EUNUCHUDS, 3s. 


THUCYDIDIS HISTORIA. BooksI. and II. By Charles 
Biac, D.D. 63.—Books III.and IV. By G. A. Stmcox, M.A. 6s. 


Or, in 1 vol., 4s Ga. 


Crown Svo, 3s 6d. 


A FIRST GREEK WRITER. By Arth 


SIpGWIcK, M.A., Tutor of Corpus Christi Colle 3 
- ge, Oxford, late istant- 
Master at Rugby School, and late Fellow of Trinity - =: i 


“(Just ready, 
Crown 8vo, 33 6d. 2 


A PRIMER of GREEK GRAMMAL: With 


a Prefaco by JOHN PERCIVAL, M.A. LL.D., President of ha it; 
Oxford ; late Head-Master of Clifton College. ree 1 as 


Or, separately, : 


ACCIDENCE. By Evelyn Abbott, M.A., LL.D., Fellow 


and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford ; and E. D. MANSFIELD MA stant 
Master at Clifton College. Crown 8vo, 2s 64. = 


SYNTAX. By E. D. Mansfield, M.A., Assistant-Master 


at Clifton College. Crown 8yo, ls 6d. 


18mo, with Illustrations. 


A FIRST HISTORY of ENGLAND. By 


LOUISE CREIGHTON, Author of ‘Life of the Black Prince,” “ England a 
Continental Power,” &c, (In the press 
This little book is intended for children between the ages of s 

eleven. It aims at being accurate and trustworthy within the limite ae 
it has chosen, viz.:—such a view of history as may be interesting and com. 
prehensible to a beginner. It is written simply, and contains many stories 
and descriptions of events, in the hope that it may be found useful asa read- 
ing-book for young children. At the same time, it is methodical, and ig 
provided with sufficient genealogical tables and dates to make it answer the 
purpose of a first English History in Schools. 


Crown Svo. 


The BEGINNER’S LATIN EXERCISE 


BOOK. Adapted to “ Bennett's Latin Accidence.” By OC. J. SHERWILL 
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